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WHET THEIR 
APPETITES 
WITH GOOD ADVERTISING 
ON 
LOV2 V2 








People of every age and circumstance 
unconsciously judge a product by the 
maker’s own regard for it, as evidenced 
by the quality of his printing and the 
paper used. Help advertisers design 
good sales literature, sell them quality 
work, and use Champion paper. There’s 


a grade for every need... coated and 





uncoated book, offset, cover, postcard, 
envelope, and cardboard. They all help 
make the public hungry enough to buy 


whatever your customers have to sell. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500 000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI] ATLANiA 





If you are not interested in 
your production costs, you 


may be satisfied with some 
other way of setting display 
and job composition. But if 








you are interested in profits, 


the inevitable choice is the 
LUDLOW. 





e The very essence of effective display composition is variety 
—the combination of different typeface sizes and styles. 


For producing such variety, the most efficient method is the 
one that is the most flexible—the method with which such 
changes are made most easily. 





For true flexibility and versatility, nothing equals simplicity 
—of operation and of mechanism. 


The Ludlow System is fundamentally simple and direct— 
from copy to form. 


Full information regarding the Ludlow System of display and job composition and 


its time- and money-saving features will be sent you gladly upon request. 


1, U D L OW TYPO G RAP H C OM PANY 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
Set in Ludlow Karnak Medium and Ludlow Karnak iate and its Italic 
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BUCKEYE 




















Hundreds of cover papers have come and gone, but 
Buckeye Cover stands through the years, a monument to 
sound building and enduring good taste. The choice of 
colors and finishes is so great that you will always find a 
Buckeye Cover appropriate to the work at hand. Buckeye 
is first in prestige and usefulness. Would you like to see 


for yourself? Write and ask us for a free sample book. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 i 


Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, bes ago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance 
single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year: single copies, 45 cents. Foreign —— a year: single copies. 50 cents. Entered as _ second-« 188 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1899. "Comavinaed, 1941, Trade press Publishing Corporatio! 
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yas so Miller engineers perfected a modern bed for a modern cylinder press. Today, 
pressmen the country over give high praise to the Miller type bed — to its unyielding 
rigidity; to its high ability to show and hold the lightest makeready patch. 

The bed and hanger (Two-Color pictured above) are made of tremendously sturdy al- 
loys of manganese, copper, silicon, aluminum, nickel and magnesium. Ribbing is heavier 
and deeper than other beds and more closely spaced across the bed to assure maximum 
latitudinal strength in line with the cylinder. Nitralloy, one of the hardest and most expen- 
sive industrial metals known, takes the wear of the driving mechanism. A removable and 
replaceable sheet of special steel provides a bed surface resistant to scratches and dents. 
Even if such scratches or dents occur, they usually are easily and quickly eliminated by 
economical replacement of the bed plate rather than by the repair or replacement of the 
whole bed as in the past. Then too, the smooth polished surface of the plate is further assur- 
ance of freedom from work-ups or other impressional troubles. 

Even when tested under temperatures varying from 10° below zero to 150° above, the 
patented Miller bed with all attachments, hanger,bed roller tracks, bearers, inker rack, and bed 
plate show not one of the deficiencies often found in old style beds. Truly a modern type 
bed — costly in design and construction — but unequalled as a fine tool for the skilled crafts- 
manship of the modern pressman. 

Information on Miller Automatics gladly sent to any responsible concern, on request. 























ule 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 82-84 3 











More Production-More Profit 
with these MODERN CLEVELANDS 


During the Summer months many Printers and Binders consider new methods and machines that will improve 
their production and profits. © For your FOLDING requirements it will pay you to become better acquainted! 
with these three GREAT CLEVELANDS that will improve your FOLDING SERVICE, with EXTRA PROFITS to yourself. 


THE IMPROVED MODEL “WwW” 


This Smallest of CLEvELANDS folds the great variety of 
small work, circulars, package inserts, letters, greeting 
cards, etc., in one to five folds, at top speeds with the 
greatest accuracy. The Continuous Reloading Feature of 
improved its Feeder, with no stops for reloading, gives you the 
MODEL “"W" highest possible output per hour at unbelievably low 


CLEVELAND 
with Airwhoa cost per 1000. The Air Wheel Feature provides for folc- 
Continuous Feeder 


4x5” to 14 x 20” ing of high class work having heavy illustrations and 
bleed edges without marking. 




















THE “DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 


This Middle-Size Folder gives you the quick Fold- 
ing Service present day Direct Mail and Job Print- 
ing demands. A check-up of thousands of Direct 
Mail pieces reveals that 96% come within the size 
and folding range of the “Double-O.” 
The “pouste-o” is unequalled for accuracy and 
variety of folds. Its high speed and continuous 
CLEVELAND ” feeding—no stops for reloading—assure the high 
MODEL “DOUBLE-0” volume that often makes folding your most profit- 


with Continuous Feeder . 
Folds Sheets 4 x 6” to 22 x 32” able operation on the job. 





THE “DOUBLE-M” 


Every fold, as far as we know, that can 
be made on all other types and makes of 
jobbing folders, comes within the folding 
range of the “pousLe-m”, in sheet sizes up 
to 28 x 58”. In addition, the “pbousLe-m” 
makes a great variety of folds that can- 
not be made on any other folder, in 
parallels, right angles or combinations of 
parallel and right angle folds. Equipped 


with Continuous Feeder—no stops for re- 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” x 
Moximum Right Angle 28 x 44” loading. 
Moximum Parallel . 28x 58” Fifty per cent faster, and far more ver- 


Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” ‘ m P 
Eleven Fold Plates satile and convenient, than its predeces- 


sor, the old MODEL “B” CLEVELAND. 
All CLEVELANDS fold, score, perforate and slit. 


Before you buy a FOLDER be sure you LOOK AT THE CLEVELANDS 
ASK FOR LITERATURE ON THESE THREE. NO OBLIGATION. 


Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue - SAN FRANCISCQ, LOS 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake 5. 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road ~- ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. - ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.W. 
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How to sell 3 jobs = 
on one order 


ERE’S a selling idea that can help you land 

two or three jobs when your customer is 

interested in only one. It’s Matched Stationery 

—letterheads, second sheets, envelopes, forms... 
all with a family resemblance. 

For your use Hammermill has prepared a 
folder that shows seven attractive sample sets 
of modern matched stationery. None of the 
headings call for costly artwork or engravings. 
They are designed with standard type faces, rules 
and ornaments—type you can match or approxi- 
mate right out of your own cases. 


How to use this selling tool 


When a customer calls you in for a letterhead or 
invoice order, show him with this folder how 
matched stationery will command attention for 


his messages, create a better impression with 
prospects and customers, give his company an 
air of stability and prestige. 

Then when you show proofs of the new letter- 
head (or invoice), bring along proofs of match- 
ing envelope, second sheet, statement —all 
printed on the same color and finish of Hammer- 
mill Bond, with the same design and in the 
same color of ink. Chances are, your customer 
will thank you for the service—and you’ll walk 
out with an extra order or two from the one 
original job. 

e e . 
» The printed headings in the Matched Stationery 
folder can easily be adapted to the needs of any cus- 
tomer. Get a copy and take it with you on your next 
business call. Mail coupon now. 











Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

d/o é — : Please send me the folder of Matched 

i] STATIONERY 8 oo Stationery on Hammermill Bond.  ip-su 
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Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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OFFSET 


* | § B * 17x22 Single Color 


BARRIS LITHO CHEMICALS 


Through research, Harris has developed and stand- 
ardized new chemicals for both deep etch and surface 
plate making processes. Full details upon request. 
Write us with reference to your lithographic problems. 


RELEASES 


full Power 


OF THE PRENSN062 RR ]_ as 





PIONEER 


BUILDERS 


OF 


SUCCESSFUL OFFSET.» 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio © Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. © Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. « Dayton, 8 Washington 
St. « Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W. © San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Jayton 





THE 

















a The ability of any pressroom 





to serve the needs of today’s 






market is limited by its press 






equipment. The addition of Off- 






set releases the full power of the 






pressroom and the choice of 






Harris Presses helps you to a 






position of leadership in Offset 






production. 






There is no better evidence of 






Offset’s position in business 





progress than its tremendous 





growth as a method of putting 





ink on paper, there could be no 





wiser selection of press equip- 






ment than your choice of Harris. 
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That’s all the time it takes to read the 

interesting, informative booklet, 

“Seven Years of Prestige Building’, 
which points the way to increasing your 
letterhead sales. The booklet is FREE and so 
is the service it describes — The Letterhead 
Clinic — which is helping alert salesmen get 
more letterhead orders. And letterhead busi- 
ness is attractive, because it’s repeat business 
... it often opens the door to other printing 
sales. Will you take 3 minutes to read about 
an idea that can make money for you? Use 
the convenient coupon. 


a yegpeteeee 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Send FREE booklet, “Seven Years of Prestige Building”, that tells 
how The Clinic can help me get more letterhead business, to: 


Name 


OOS a a 
Please attach coupon to your BUS S LETTt&RHEAD 
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Eraser Test 
Proves EXTRA Strength of 


Patawite 9 lb Manifold 


Patawite is unusually strong. If you have any doubts, give your 
secretary a sheet of it. Ask her to type several lines— erase a few 
words— then retype. You'll be surprised how this new thin paper 
stands up! Also, when you examine Patawite closely you'll discover 
an unusually clean, opaque surface— free from imperfections. 

Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is unwatermarked, unglazed, and is avail- 
able in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, and white. 


A PERFECT PAPER FOR 


Air Mail Stationery Folders 
The volume of air mail letters is going Striking effects can be obtained by using 
7 — ~— _— stationery keeps the Patawite for printing circulars, folders 
a and other mailing pieces that must get 
Carbon Copy Paper attention, 
Patawite gives clear, legible copies down 
to the last sheet. Office Forms 
Advertising Broadsides Patawite cuts the cost of printed office 
With Patawite, elaborate jobs can be and departmental forms, and provides a 


produced on limited budgets. sheet that is sturdy and serviceable. 


Ask the distributor in your territory for the Patawite 9 1b. Manifold sample booklet and prices. 


TPANTANW TILE tens 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cai. 













DISTRIBUTORS 
ALABAMA 
Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham 
CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Tallahassee and Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Knight Bros, Paper Company, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago 
INDIANA 
Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis 
KENTUCKY 
Miller Paper Company, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
United Paper Company, New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
The Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Stimpson, Inc., Boston 
MINNESOTA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
MONTANA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, Great Falls 
NEW JERSEY 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK 
Herrmann Paper Company, Inc., 
New York City 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Buffalo and Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Raleigh 
OHIO 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Akron and Cleveland 
The Imperial Paper Company, Cincinnati 
Sterling Paper Company, Columbus 
Paper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Philadelphia 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 
Philadelphia 
The Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh 
H. A. Whiteman & Company, 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company, 
Chattanooga and Nashville 
TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc., Houston 
VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc., Lynchburg 
Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WEST COAST 
Zellerbach Paper Company 





Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 111 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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CAN YOU PRINT 
THIS INSERT 2 UP AT 
5000 IMPRESSIONS 

PER HOUR? 





If not, profit is slipping out of your hands 





This insert illustrates 2-color work 
printed on the new V-50 Miehle Verti- 
cal at a speed of 5000 impressions per 
hour. Turn this page over and look at the 
back. The job was printed two up. Note 
the register, the impression, the ink 


distribution. This is good commercial 
printing and is typical of work being 
turned out on the V-50 by printers in 
every section of the country. Can you 
get the same quantity of quality im- 
pressions from your present presses? 


If not, what would equal production mean to you 


in Profi 
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HREWD printers everywhere know the only sure 
way to increased profits is to get increased 

production without increased costs. They know too 
that the only way to get increased production without 
increased costs is by means of better, faster equip- 
ment such as the V-50. We don’t believe there is a 
press today—within its range—that can touch the 
V-50 for quantity of quality printing ... or for fast 
runs on “Run of the Hook.” The outlook for the _ 
fucure says: Push Production UP and Keep Costs DOWN. 
Start now—by asking a Miehle Representative to call. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO., Builders 
of World Famous Printing Presses, 14th Street and 
South Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











FOREXTRA 
PROFITS 
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Power and Foot- 
Power models take 
same attachments, 
do exactly same va- 
rieties of work. 


The HI-PRO Paper Drill 


HEN you select a paper drill, be sure you get the one 

machine that gives you most opportunities for profit— 
the Rosback Hi-Pro. Whether you need the maximum pro- 
duction obtainable from a single-spindle power drill, or only 
the more limited output of a foot-power machine, remember 
that with the Rosback Hi-Pro you can do, on your one 
machine, by means of low-cost practical attachments, every 
variety of work that can be done by any paper drill at any 
price. 

And only on the Rosback Hi-Pro can you obtain the pat- 
ented one-piece slotting knife—approved by recognized 
authorities as the most efficient, most practical method for 
slot drilling. 

Write us, or see your nearest Rosback dealer for prices 
and full information. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


heal 





The Rosback Hi-Pro drills 
clean, round holes, any 
size from 1%” to 14”—the 
only machine using suc- 
tion on the drill to help 
prevent drill jamming 
and breakage. 





€@e @ 


The Rosback one-piece 
slotting knife cuts true 
slots, same width at bot- 
tom as at top of pack— 
no spreading as it goes 
through the stock. Note 
taper-flared slot. 


LS 


Three sizes of round cor- 
nering knives available. 
Angle gauges with mi- 
crometer adjustment en- 
able you to cut true cor- 
ners even though stock 
may not be exactly square. 





pe 


Kalamazoo slotting done 
on either power or foot- 
power Hi-Pro Drill, the 
only difference being in 
the height of lift cut at 


each stroke of the knife. 
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GIVE 
ating PAPERS CONSISTENT RESULTS 


Today’s specifications for Business Papers are 
exacting in all essentials. Masterline Papers are 
convenient, economical, dependable, printable, 
uniform, beautiful, strong, and clean . . . each 
inseparably woven into every sheet. These 
priceless ingredients are given to you through 
standardized production; the same craftsmen 
make the same paper on the same machines 


from the same precise formulas day in, day out. 
Their 19 brands are honorably uniform in their 
respective essentials. The range is wide . 
from all-rag to super-sulphite, from Onion Skins 
to Ledger. Masterline Papers are consistently 
kind to the business needs of the particular 
man. Get acquainted with your local distributor 
or ask us for full information and samples. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON + WISCONSIN 


12 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 82-84 

















SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 426- 
438 W. 33rd Street 

| CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc., 

; 110-116 W. Harrison Street 

SOUTHERN SALES DISTRICT, ATLANTA, GA.2 
Harris-Seybold- Potter Co., 120 Spring 
Street, N. W. 

CENTRAL SALES DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO: 
Harris -Seybold-Potter Co., 819 Wash- 
ington Stree? 

SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 

TORONTO AND MONTREAL: Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter (Canada) Ltd. 

LATIN AMERICA AND WEST INDIES: Na- 
tional Paper & Type Co., 120 Wall St., 

New York, N. Y. 


44 











~ Sometimes it pays to wait. It pays to wait when you gain advantages im- 


possible to obtain otherwise. Advantages of the Seybold Electric Automatic 
Spacer are worth waiting for. 

It is the only paper cutting machine that eliminates the human element 
from every action affecting accuracy and speed. All the operator has to dois 
load the machine— throw the knife for each cut— unload it. 

All other operations of moving the stock forward and gauging the cut 
are performed by the machine. It never gets tired. Its precision accuracy is 
constant. It maintains its rate of output with absolute uniformity. It makes 
its operator the unquestioned master of the art of modern paper cutting. 
Faced with the i volume of regular business in its history and called 
upon to assist in the national defense program, Seybold must continue to 
schedule deliveries in sequence with order dates. 

But regardless of those conditions, orders for the Seybold Electric Auto- 
matic Spacer continue to be placed by companies who know that the 
machine is worth waiting for! 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


833 WASHINGTON STREET ° ° ° ° ° DAYTON, OHIO 
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PRECISION PAPER CUTTERS - BOOK TRIMMERS - KNIFE GRINDERS - DIE PRESSES - DRILLS - WIRE STITCHERS 











Prominent 


Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 24 of a Series 








does your lellerhead have a 


“RING OF QUALITY”? 


Confirming the quality that underlies the beauty of Lenox 
china is that bell-like note that rings out when you tap it. Clearly it 


says, “Lenox is made of the best every step of the way?’ 


The Lenox standard of quality at every turn naturally led them 
to choose Strathmore Paper for their letterhead. Thus they express, 


down to the last important detail, their business policy. 


Is there a “ring of quality” in your letterhead? Does it express 
your business integrity, your understanding of the importance of qual- 
ity in every detail? It should...and Strathmore papers are made for this 


important role in your business. 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE ee 





Baines: 



























STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 


These advertisements tell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 
Strathmore letterhead 
papers. 


This series appears in: 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 

FORBES 
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HA‘RLINE REGISTER and other advan- 
tages of rotary press operation, for- 
met'y enjoyed only by large edition 
printers, are now available to printing 
plarts of medium size. Note these fea- 
tures of the Cottrell Claybourn Two- 
Color Rotary Press: 


HIGH-SPEED OPERATION: Running 
speeds up to 5000 sheets per hour, 
depending on press size. A speed re- 
cording tachometer is included with 
the press. 


DEPENDABLE FEED AND DELIVERY. 
Continuous or pile suction stream 
feeier. Pile delivery with vacuum 
sheet slow-down. Automatic pile low- 
ering mechanisms for both feeder and 
delivery. Joggers are provided with 
graduated scales to reduce down time 
when changing sheet sizes. 


QUICK STARTS. Claybourn spirally 
grooved plate cylinders and rapid reg- 
ister hook system. Minimum make- 
ready. 

ACCESSIBILITY. Convenient ink unit 
roll-back. Impression cylinder readily 
accessible, with ample space for press- 


Rotary Press Advantages 
for Plants of Medium Size 


Fon PROFITS 19 TW ding RINT 








man. Easy access to plate cylinders for 
plating up and registering. 


SUPERIOR DISTRIBUTION. Four form 
rollers for each color, interchangeable 
with distributor rollers. All rollers are 
in direct contact with oscillating drums, 
which are adjustable to varying de- 
grees of oscillation. Ink supply is ad- 
justed by means of sensitive keys, 
spaced 114” on centers, for quick and 
easy setting of colors. 


ECONOMY OF INK. One user reports 
a 15% saving of ink, as compared with 
flat-bed presses; another, 20%. 


VERSATILITY. Printing two colors in 
one operation, including four-color 
process work twice through, the Cot- 
trell Claybourn Rotary is suitable for 
any job that requires plating, regard- 
less of length. Curved plates are read- 
ily obtainable from any electrotyper. 


EASY TO OPERATE. This press is be- 
ing run successfully by pressmen who 
had had no previous rotary press ex- 
perience. Your present staff can oper- 
ate the Cottrell Claybourn Rotary. 


WIDE RANGE OF SIZES .. . Designed to fill the needs of any commer- 
cial plant, large or small. Standard press specifications are as follows: 


MODEL MAXIMUM 
‘SHEET 
CC-42 291%4 x 45 
CC-47 36 x48 
CC-56 40 x59 









TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 


MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
SHEET FORM 
17x22 2834 x 4414 
18x24 3514x4714 
20 x 30 3914 x 5814 


CLAYBOURN 
DIVISION 












Did you get your copy 
of this folder ? 












It tells about 

the Cottrell Claybourn 
two-color, sheet-fed 
rotary press 












for printing 
catalogs, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, 
labels, ete. 

and two- and four-color 
publication printing 




















at running speeds 
up to 5000 
two-color sheets per hour 
averaging up to 

4000 sheets per hour, 
net production 














Write for details 
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WHAT BESSEMER DID FOR STEEL 


CONSOLIDATED DID FOR PAPER 


Not many years ago the use of steel was 
necessarily limited. Because of its cost, 
thousands of manufacturers were forced to 
use other materials. Then Bessemer produced 
steel at a price any user could afford. 





: i A similar high-cost situation limited the 
use of coated book paper until Consolidated 
perfected a line of coated papers at un- 
coated prices, which made their use practical 
for most every purpose. 


omsoledaled ONTED Payers 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


Consider the paper problem faced by LIFE in its early days! Its publishers were determined to 
launch a magazine of breath-taking interest and beauty . . . but LIFE had barely made its 
appearance when its circulation began to soar . . . racing from a few thousands to hundreds of 
thousands the first year. 


Then the problem of paper became vital. Only coated paper could insure the high- 
quality printing which had played such an important part in LIFE’s spectacular 
success . . . and at that time — FOUR YEARS AGO — the traditional high 
price for coated papers made prohibitive the regular use of such stock for 
magazines of immense circulation. 
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LIFE turned to the papermakers of America, and from Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company came the solution of LIFE’s apparently insur- 
mountable coated paper problem .. . As the result, LIFE then placed with 
Consolidated the largest coated paper contract ever made. In a letter 
written August, 1937, to charter subscribers Roy Larsen, the publisher, said: 


“The ultimate solution of LIFE’s production problem will complete one of the most 
dramatic revolutions in the art of printing since Gutenberg invented movable type 
and Hoe developed the rotary press ... this revolution is making it possible to coat 
and glaze fine paper at the unheard-of speed of 700 feet a minute... a goal 


” 


which, even a year ago, printing experts pronounced impossible .. . 


4 Thus, back in 1937, Consolidated Coated Papers received un- 
paralleled approval from this great publishing house. As LIFE’s 
circulation continued up, soaring over the three million mark, 
an ever-increasing tonnage of paper was needed. Today 
LIFE regularly uses more Consolidated Coated Paper than 
ever before in its history. 


The fame of Consolidated Coated Papers quickly spread. 
As the knowledge of their enamel-surface quality and 
amazing economy became known, the demand increased 
by leaps and bounds. Today this ever-increasing demand 
has made CONSOLIDATED THE WORLD’S LARG- 
EST PRODUCER OF COATED BOOK PAPER. 














NOW 
AVAILABLE! 


Spartan Light is available in four 
sizes, 8, 10, 12 and 14 point, each 
duplexed with Spartan Medium. This is the 12 point, 
which also is used for the other settings. How is one 
to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its 
esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art 
of printing rave over a specific face of type? What 
do they see in it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant 
to their eyes? Good design is always practical de- 
sign. And what they see in a good type design is, 
partly, its excellent practical fitness to perform its 
work, It has a “heft” and balance in all of its parts 
just right for its size, as any good tool has. Your 
good chair has all of its parts made nicely to the 
right size to do exactly the work that the chair has 


Spartan Medium is available in sev- 
en sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 24 
point, each duplexed with Medium Italic. It is also 
available in combination with Spartan Light in the 
8, 10, 12 and 14 point sizes; and in combination 
with Spartan Heavy in seven sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
18 and 24 point. Other sizes in process. How is one 
to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its 
esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art 
of printing rave over a specific face of type? What 
do they see in it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant 
to their eyes? Good design is always practical de- 
sign. And what they see in a good type design is, 
partly, its excellent practical fitness to perform its 
work. It has a “heft” and balance in all of its parts 


For specimens, write 
LINOTYPE, Brooklyn, New York 


Spartan Heavy is available in | HEAVY | 
seven sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 — 

and 24 point, each duplexed with the Heavy 
Italic. It is also available in combination with 
Spartan Medium in the 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 
and 24 point sizes. Other sizes in process. How 
is one to assess and evaluate a type face in 
terms of its esthetic design? Why do the pace- 
makers in the art of printing rave over a specific 
face of type? What do they see in it? Why is it 
so superlatively pleasant to their eyes? Good 
design is always practical design. And what 
they see in a good type design is, partly, its ex- 
cellent practical fitness to perform its work. It 
has a “heft” and balance in all of its parts just 


Spartan Black is available in | BLACK | 
eight sizes, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, etapa 

18 and 24 point, each duplexed with the 
Black Italic. The companion condensed 
form, Spartan Black Condensed, is avail- 
able in 14, 18 and 24 point sizes, each 
duplexed with its condensed italic; and in 
24 point in combination with Spartan Me- 
dium Condensed. This series is in process 
in a full size range up to 36 point. How is 
one to assess and evaluate a type face in 
terms of its esthetic design? Why do the 
pace-makers in the art of printing rave 
over a specific face of type? What do they 
see in it? Why is it so superlatively pleas- 
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Message fo 
ATA  ——— 


* Advertising has been responsible for many of the 
good things which citizens of the United States enjoy. 
It has been a potent force in making available to our 
citizens the products of American skill and ingenuity. 
Without it, many present-day necessities would still 
be luxuries. 


* That force needs now to be applied toward the 
maintenance of our accustomed standards of living and 


further progress. This may require adjustment but it 
should mean increased effort. 


*% As an educational force alone, advertising ought to 
play a leading part in the preparedness program. It 
can assist in creating and maintaining public morale. 
Those who are expert in it can be of great aid to our 
Government. 


* I feel confident that the Advertising Federation of 
America realizes all of these things and will be ao 
pared to make its contribution to the national welfare 











THIS IS 


GENERAL PERSHING 
SPEAKING 


office and factory wall in the land. They 
ought to be read again and again at every 
dinner table and at every business con- 
ference. They are for men in Government, 
for men at work—they are for all of us. 
Here they are: 


There are some words which General John J. 
Pershing is commending to his countrymen, 
and they are tremendously important. They 
are found in a foreword which he wrote for 
a booklet titled ““You Can Defend America.” 
The words ought to be inscribed on every 





MERICA TODAY is building ships—planes—guns. Are we building 
American character—spirit—the will to sacrifice—are we building men 
who will pull together? Can we get total defense unless we are a united 

people? Does America need to be divided and quarreling to prove she is a Democ- 

racy? Do a husband and wife need to get into an argument every day just to prove 
they have minds of their own? 























A crack football team isn’t all made up of quarterbacks. Every man has his part. 
“Team-work,” said Knute Rockne, “is a combination of self-sacrifice—brains—sweat.” 
Unless we have national team-work someone is likely to take the ball away from us. 

Nations in Europe went down because they were at war inside themselves. 
The people couldn’t get together—refused to face facts—even when the storm 
broke men fought to get more for themselves. National unity is the heart of 
national defense. Our fight is against softness—indifference—laziness—extrava- 


gance—materialism—all allies of the Fifth Column. 
It’s a daily battle. It takes courage. Imagination. You have got to be tough 


inside. You have got to think hard and live clean. 


These are the words General Pershing com- 
mends to his countrymen to give America 
what it needs—unity for peace, for defense, 
for a total defense which is the only way to 
insure total peace. The price of survival for 
any people in this changing world is unity. 


A united people is a nation set free from fear, 
hate, and greed. Friction between men slows up 
work more than friction in machines. America 
will be strong only if its people pull together. 
This is the message of the man who watched 
over America’s destiny a generation ago. 


Reprinted from “The Shaft,”” magazine of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company. 
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Printing Industry Must Stand United 
With Strong Leadership x wiiter owines pian to 


cn association to represent the non-defense graphic arts field e By HAROLD TAYLOR 


EFORE any campaign can suc- 
B ceed, its directors must agree 

ontwoessentials—program and 
organization. The current movement 
to unify and invigorate the graphic 
arts in the United States has gone 
halfway toward that agreement; the 
unanimity on program is amazing. 

Donald Rein, now executive vice- 
president of the United Typothetae 
of America, started out last year by 
promising expanded services in these 
fields: 

Accounting and cost engineering 

Employe relations 

Legal and Governmental information 

A committee named in April, 1940, 
by the Eastern Seaboard Graphic 
Arts Conference, has reported six 
specific objectives: 

Technical codrdination 

Standardization 

Labor relations 

Governmental and legislative relations 

Trade relations 

Public relations 

The meeting in Chicago, May 4, of 
graphic arts leaders from seventeen 
mid-continent states, asked for a new 
national graphic arts association to 
serve these three vital fields: 

Research, technical, and statistical 

Public and industrial relations 

Governmental and legislative relations 

Public Printer A. E. Giegengack 
boils it all down to— 

“Obtain the Leadership first; then 
get the information.” 

All these are the same thing, put 
in different ways. The program falls 
in place naturally, when everyone is 
thinking toward the same objective. 
Maybe the points of organization will 
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fall together just as naturally after 
a little thinking on these points: 

1. What are the graphic arts? 

2. Can all the industry be put to- 
gether under one trade association? 
If not, what fraction or fractions can? 

3. Is the U.T.A. a competent trade 
association? If not, shall steps be 
taken to make it so, or shall a new 
association be started from scratch? 

4, What shall be the dividing line 
between this new association or the 
revamped U.T.A. and the numerous 
local and regional associations? 


What Are “Graphic Arts’? 


First, what are the graphic arts? 
The U.T.A. chart of the graphic arts 
complex takes in paper mills, textile 
mills, makers of ink, presses, and 
machinery; refiners of metals, dealers 
in those products; customs composi- 
tors and engravers; magazine, news- 
paper, and book publishers; book- 
binders, stationers, bank check and 
other similar publishers of forms; 
calendar houses; the crafts, split off 
into process groups; and so on down 
to “printers, general and job.” 

The Seaboard Conference listed 
these national associations as pro- 
spective members of a super-associ- 
ation to head up all their activities: 

Six advertising trade groups; four 
sets of stationers; makers of paper, 
paper and pulp, blotting paper, and 
paper boxes; two sets of employing 
printers and also one of employing 
intaglio-engravers; photoengravers, 
photolithographers, and just lithog- 
raphers; two publishers’ associations; 


book-manufacturers and bookbind- 
ers; advertising and trade typogra- 
phers; producers of gummed paper, 
labels, ink, and printing equipment; 
publication production managers, and 
the U.T.A. itself. There are thirty- 
six in the partial list! 

The letterhead of one of the graphic 
arts associations represented at the 
Chicago conference in May listed its 
members’ activities under thirty-five 
heads, from blue-printing and book- 
binding to typesetting. 

To call that mass an industry is to 
misuse English. The Bigtown Foun- 
dry, making frames for some printing 
presses, is a lot closer to the next 
foundry, making bases for power 
plants, than it is to Joe Glutz, trying 
to keep his finger-prints off Mrs. 
Ritzbitz’s daughter’s wedding invita- 
tions and wondering when he'll get 
paid. Any vast national association 
trying to replace any of the present 
ones collides with the illogic of ask- 
ing the Bigtown Foundry to kick in 
for a foolproof job-costing system 
for Joe Glutz, and the impossibility 
of tapping Joe Glutz for counsel fees 
to help the Bigtown Foundry quarrel 
with the C.I.O. before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Faced with this problem, Donald 
Rein, for the U.T.A., takes the posi- 
tion that his organization should con- 
fine itself to intensive work on the 
problems of the man who actually 
prints the paper with the ink—the 
printer, and especially the medium- 
small to medium-large general ser- 
vice printer. Rein reasons like this: 
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The little fellow has no labor rela- 
tions problem he cannot solve while 
he and his two journeymen eat their 
sandwiches together at noon. He does 
need sales training help. He can be 
greatly assisted by price lists. He 
needs tips of local market promotion. 
He has uneasy suspicions about pa- 
per jobbers. 


Member Needs Are Varied 

The medium-to-large printer, who 
is moving from general jobs to spe- 
cialization, has a real labor relations 
problem as he moves into competi- 
tion with other printers outside his 
neighborhood or his city. Expert 
wage-hourand contract advice is 
vital to him. So is advanced manage- 
ment. Production methods, standards, 
and improvements hold his interest 
no matter how big he is. Product 
consumption information may warn 
the printer who is big enough that 
he is pricing or obsolescing himself 
out of his market, in time for him to 
reverse an unfavorable trend. Proc- 
ess and product promotion, and ma- 
terial standardization, take the place 
for the big fellow of the little fellow’s 
price lists, local market promotion, 
and pressure on jobbers’ practices. 

Printers of all sizes can use mod- 
ern accounting and costing methods, 
better financial and operating stand- 
ards, superior credit and collection 
ideas, and legislative, Governmental, 
and public relations vigilance from 
a national agency. 

The variance in printers’ interest 
with size has been made a point of 
criticism, by several groups of poten- 
tial U.T.A. members, against Rein’s 
policy of allowing individual printers 
membership in the U.T.A. The na- 
tional association, say the critics, dis- 
sipates its energies if it tries to handle 
bodywise regional problems which 
really arise setwise and should be 
attended to by regional groups. Con- 
versely, the collection of information 
about national matters from individ- 
uals instead of groups narrows the 
base and multiplies the chances of 
error in any conclusions reached. 


U.T.A. Makes Two Offers 

Rein admits this problem’s exist- 
ence, and has attempted to meet it 
by what he calls operations alliances. 
Under this system, both individuals 
and local associations are invited to 
join the U.T.A. Thus local member 
associations can have members who 
aren’t in the U.T.A., and the U.T.A. 
can have members who aren’t in their 


local associations. Rein contends that 
the divergence of interests outlined 
above makes it feasible for the little 
printer to bea local-association mem- 
ber only, the medium-to-large printer 
both a local and a national member, 
and the big national manufacturing 
printer a national member only. 

As for the immediate tasks before 
the U.T.A., Rein, with his influence 
and his budget both limited by his 
800 memberships, is putting first 
things first, and doing them well as 
far and as fast as he can. 

In May, Rein appeared before a 
House subcommittee working on the 
forthcoming federal tax bill. His brief 
against a proposed bank-check tax 
was probably the most cogent, cer- 
tainly one of the most temperate and 
patriotic, presented at the hearings. 


Views of Needs Conflict 

Rein and his staff are also working 
on a new costing system. Some of the 
more extreme critics of the U.T.A. 
decry this as harking back thirty 
years for something to put in the 
agenda. But when Donald Rein and 
Gus Giegengack, one of the U.T.A.’s 
keen but fair critics, see eye to eye 
on a printers’ problem, it’s time to 
sit right up and listen. 

Rein’s view: *The days of costing 
by putting down an hourly cost for 
every operation and adding some- 
thing for the printer are gone for- 
ever. That system could only work 
in the lush ’twenties when there was 
always printing to feed the presses if 
the printer would go out and find it. 
Now the hourly cost system adds up 
to where nothing can be sold for what 
it has to be sold for. Costing must 
turn to efficiency—what that word 
meant before overuse wore it down 
to the last nick. Every unit and every 
department must give its best possi- 
ble production all the time. The cost- 
ing system must find the best per- 
formance to be had from every op- 
eration in the plant, and controls 
must see that those operations are 
carried on at that high standard ev- 
ery month and every day. 

Giegengack’s view: * Costing by the 
hour is out the window. The G.P.O. 
has as efficient a plant as there is in 
the country, and outside printers es- 
timating on the jobs overflowing from 
the defense demand must estimate 
according to that efficiency. If the 
G.P.O. has a machine that cost $16,- 
000 and turns out 1,600 pieces an 
hour, the bidder who wants to do 


that job on a machine doing 1,000 
operations an hour must realize that 
from the point of view of the G.P.O. 
his machine is worth $10,000—and 
that six hours of every sixteen it 
runs comes out of the bidder’s pocke?, 
not the G.P.O’s. 


Industry Needs One Head 

When Gus gets ina hack he watchvs 
the meter. If one of those b—-s 
thinks he can charge Gus what tlie 
meter shows, and that much move 
for the time he spent cruising around 
for a customer before Gus got in, }ie 
can throw his estimate in his own 
wastebasket and save a stamp. 

But while they agree there, on an- 
other point the Public Printer and 
the U.T.A. disagree quite sharply. 
The Public Printer went out searcii- 
ing for someone who spoke for the 
printing industry the way the Auto- 
motive Chamber of Commerce speaks 
for the automobile industry. Hedidn’t 
find one; he had to track down bid- 
ders for urgently needed Govern- 
ment printing a bidder at a time. 
Donald Rein? Donald Rein speaks 
earnestly for the U.T.A. But against 
the U.T.A.’s 800 members, Rein him- 
self admits that you have to get in 
touch with 3,000 firms to reach 75 
per cent of the nation’s printing busi- 
ness, and probably with 5,000 firms 
to reach as much as 90 per cent. 

Another thing the Public Printer 
has on tap for all the printers of 
America is a host of items of infor- 
mation. The G.P.O. makes its own 
ink. It’s on the point of setting stand- 
ards of color and grade, with “speed” 
the only variable that has to be com- 
pensated for by carrying separate 
stocks. It makes its own rollers, and 
hopes soon to kill off the time- and 
money-wasting changing from win- 
ter to summer rollers and back again. 


Labor Problem Is Vital 

It envisions paper standardized to 
size, grade, and surface, possibly cut- 
ting the printer’s investment in stock 
by a third. All these things are also 
on Rein’s agenda, but 800 U.T.A. 
members fall a long way short of 
the almost-unanimous support the 
G.P.O. must have before it starts 
pushing grade standards. 

Because it was considered this 
matching uv of G.P.O. and U.T.A. 
thought might be of interest, one 
great problem has been left to the 
~ *(Note: These aren’t direct quotations. 
They synopsize conversations that ‘ook 
quite a few hours.) 
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last which is going more and more to 
have to be first in employers’ cal- 
culations for management. 

This, of course, is the labor prob- 
lem. The G.P.O. is debarred by its 
nature from giving the employing 
printer any help here, and the U.T.A. 
doesn’t come a whole lot closer, be- 
cause of its size. Donald Rein sends 
out forms for information on wage 
levels, contracts, and the like. Also, 
he has been providing his members 
various expressions of the leaders of 
Labor with a capital “L.” 


U.T.A. Has Shortcomings 

Not a great deal of data has been 
turned in. That is understandable. 
S. Frank Beatty, of Chicago, and Don 
Taylor, of New York, for instance, 
could write each other a letter apiece 
aiid find out practically all that they 
could expect to learn from a U.T.A. 
survey. This being true, couldn’t 
they be pardoned for refusing to 
throw what they jointly know into 
the U.T.A. fund of information, on 
the ground the ante would be lots 
bigger than the pot? 

Some of the U.T.A. labor releases 
are valuable as showing the trend of 
Labor political-economic leadership. 
Some of it holds out the dangerous 
bait of rigid organization of every 
worker and every employer into two 
guilds which should then go forth 
hand in hand to hold up the rest of 
the community —the NRA fallacy 
that fell so hard and so far, with the 
help of generous pushes from THE 
INLAND PRINTER, among other far- 
sighted agencies. All this labor stuff 
may be useful in showing that capi- 
tal-labor relations have come a long 
way since the days of William Mc- 
Kinley. Granting that, the employer 
who keeps his feet on the ground has 
had plenty of evidence in recent de- 
fense stoppages that a President sev- 
eral in line since McKinley doesn’t 
know quite as much about perfect 
labor relations as we heard he did. 


Silent Geese Get Plucked 

Labor is going as fast and as far as 
it can toward taking what there is to 
be taken from the country’s quick- 
ening industrial pace. Wherever it is 
stopped by one industry, it’s going to 
take it out of another if possible. 

For one other thing, Government, 
next year, is going to spend for de- 
fense half as much as the whole na- 
tion earned last year. Someone is go- 
ing to be pushed to the wall. The 
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Rein brief on the bank check tax, 
mentioned above, as masterful as it 
was, had a note of sweet reasonable- 
ness that must awake mingled ad- 
miration and mistrust. In spite of 
Mr. Morgenthau’s bright young men 
with charts, the science of taxation 
still remains largely that of plucking 
the goose to get the most feathers for 
the least squawking. The goose which 
goes forth to the plucking with a sign 
around his neck saying “I rarely 
squawk” is going to come out with 
few feathers. 

The same thing goes for the prior- 
ities which are beginning to put the 
squeeze on the non-defense industrial 
groups. The printers are going to 
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THE VERY BEST 
isn't any too good 


Type must be manufactured to the 

ten thousandth of an inch both as to 
size and height. Presses must be ac- 
curate to the same measurements in 
order that the printed product may be 
properly registered. Proofs must be read 
carefully in order that there be no mis- 
takes. Our businessis a complicated one. 





% Almost any p-inter can take some 
type, ink, paper, and other materials 
entering into this product and make a 
good-looking job. But how far are 
most of us behind in modern pricing 
and production? We are told by many 
leaders that the price of printing must 
not go up much higher. What, then, is 
the answer to rising costs? Apparently, 
the answer is production in modern 
ways, and pricing under true and tried 
methods. 

* “The Standard Cost Finding Sys- 
tem” has taught printers much on the 
subject of costs. It has shown them 
much regarding production. But how 
about the owner who feels that he 
cannot afford to hire the necessary 
personnel to properly operate a cost 
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system? 

*% Your local association has secured 
sufficient copies of a book known as 
“Printed Products” so that each mem- 
ber may have a copy. This book is not 
a price list in the usual sense. It is an 
excellent medium by which a printer 
may check his own costs as compared 
with modern production methods. 

*% A number of cases have been settled 
to the satisfaction of both the buyer 
and the printer by an analysis of the 
job compared with the information 
in “Printed Products.”’ Have you seen a 
copy of this help for the printer? If 
not, why not come in and look it over? 
No obligation on your part, and it 
may be worth money to you. 
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From the May 24 “Manager’s Weekly Letter” 
by W. A. Meeks, Typothetae of Philadelphia 











have to battle with all of the other 
civilians for lead, copper, aluminum, 
zine, oils, pigments, and a host of 
other things. So— 


Sirong Leader Is Needed 

1. Don’t all these considerations— 
labor relations, taxation, and priori- 
ties—point to the need of heading up 
the whole graphic arts interest, as 
distinguished from component in- 
dustries, with a single executive of 
vision, promotional genius, and above 
all force? A real tush-hawg, as they 
say down South, whether he comes 
from within or without the industry? 
Somebody who can do the necessary 
leading and hollering and hell-rais- 
ing, from the top down and the in- 
side out? 

2. Can this leadership wait on an 
effort to revitalize the U.T.A.? The 
U.T.A. has recognized some prob- 
lems and started work on them in an 
intelligent fashion. But that mem- 
bership roll represents a vote of con- 
fidence by the 3,000 printers who do 
the 75 per cent of the printing; and 
it came 2,220 “Noes” to 800 “Ayes.” 
Hence— 

3. Wouldn’t it be better to set up 
an entirely new association, repre- 
senting every trade that speaks to 
the eye, on top of the regional and 
the divisional national associations of 
those trades, to start out with an 
approximation of unity? This would 
have so many members assured to 
start with that it would at once break 
the U.T.A. spiral of futility. 

The printing industry complains 
that the U.T.A. never brings home 
any pork chops like the defense con- 
tracts, the U.T.A. complains it can’t 
bring the pork chops until it gets the 
budget, and the secretaries rejoin 
that they must lay the pork chops on 
the table before the members will 
pay for them. 


U.T.A. Might Be Continued 

4. If the things the U.T.A. is after 
are worth while for the long view, 
after we set up this new association 
to meet immediate problems, can we 
keep the U.T.A. under the wing of 
the new body, like the Lithograph 
Technical Foundation under the wing 
of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation, doing its technical and sta- 
tistical chores? A budget from a new, 
real Graphic Arts national organiza- 
tion would leave no lack-of-funds 
alibi. Maybe we could have pork 
chops on the table every day, and 
pie in the sky for dessert! 
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Layout of Equipment Is Vital Factor 
in P r ofi table Operation 3% How a bindery became a 


real profit-maker through making use of simple engineering principles e By WILL LAUFE 


HE WRITER picked up the sports 
[seston of the newspaper a few 

days ago and read an account of 
the “inside story” of the winning of 
the Kentucky Derby. 

According to this article the trainer 
knew all the good points of his horse 
and figured that if the jockey could 
run the race according to a sound 
plan it would be possible to win. 

With this very thought in mind the 
trainer called his jockey into a con- 
ference the night before the race. To- 
gether they went over the horse’s 
past performances and they analyzed 
the reasons for his shortcomings. 

The trainer then spread out a blue- 
print chart of the track. Together he 
and his jockey went over its turns 
and stretches from start to finish. 
They discussed the horse’s qualifica- 
tions, what he should do where, when 
he should do what, and, above all, 
how he should be guided to run the 
race to win. 

They knew the horse had been ac- 
climated to the track and its sur- 
roundings, had been trained to be- 
come accustomed to crowds without 
becoming nervous, and was in per- 
fect condition. 

Together they figured if the plans 
they projected would be followed out 
during the race, they would have a 
winner. The next day their horse 
“Whirlaway” did win the Kentucky 
Derby by eight lengths. 

If every printing plant owner would 
adopt the methods of this trainer in 
regard to the operation of his plant, 
he would also have a successful win- 
ner. To accomplish this idea he would 
have a blue-print chart made of his 
plant and hang it on the wall of his 
office. Then from his desk he could 
study its good or bad points in rela- 
tion to production and competition. 
If this were done periodically, along 
with auditing the books, he would 
not alone have a money-maker and 
well satisfied customers, but deliv- 
eries would go through the plant as 
scheduled. 

It is amazing what improvements 
can be made to a plant if it is studied 
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in blue-print form. A chart will show 
where production bottlenecks exist. 
For instance, a narrow passageway 
at some point in the plant may place 
a drag on production so completely 
that it upsets everyone’s mood for 
accomplishing things. 

Sometimes by shifting a small ma- 
chine or a few loads of paper, or 
changing the traffic flow, it is possi- 
ble to increase profits and produce 
work faster. 


Also by rechecking every emplo) e 
right on the chart in relation to thie 
job he is doing, you will discover : |] 
his good points, and find out how o 
utilize them to the fullest advantage. 

The chart shown on the left-hai d 
page is an actual diagram of a bin:\- 
ery in a printing plant. It is a genuiiie 
case history. The owner had stated 
to the writer that something was 
wrong with the bindery, but he didn't 
know what was wrong. However, /ie 
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WRONG PLANT LAYOUT—Follow the dotted lines and notice how they meander around 
the plant like a lovers’ lane. Even these lines will prove why this bindery could make no profit 
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did know that the business had been 
moved into a new building a few 
months before. Instead of making 
profits as planned, the company was 
losing money and deliveries were not 
going out on time. 

To correct the trouble without up- 
se'ting the production, or moving any 
equipment around haphazardly, it 
wis decided to tackle the problem 
by adopting engineering methods. 

The total area of the floor space in 
ths section of the plant was then 
measured off. It was found to be 48 
e-t wide by 63 feet long, or about 
3,/00 square feet of floor space. You 
cai check the measurements your- 
se'f by counting the gray background 
lines on the chart. 

Vext, the machinery and equip- 
ment were measured. The chart was 
drawn to scale making one pica equal 
one foot. Then the spaces between 
posts (black squares on chart) were 
measured and positioned. 

The machinery and all equipment 
were scaled to size and cut out of 
heavy colored cardboard, then posi- 
tioned on the chart exactly as they 
stood in the plant. This chart thus 
became an exact diagram of the plant 
as it existed. 

The bindery working foreman and 
also the shipping foreman were called 
into conference to pick out the flaws 
on the diagram, also to offer and con- 
sider ideas and suggestions for im- 
provement. 

No matter what was decided, the 
important thing was that every move- 
ment of goods in this section of the 
plant had to pass between the three 
shaded areas on the chart: 1. The 
foreman of bindery workers (cutter, 
lower left) ; 2. The hoist and shipping 
entrance (upper left); 3. The ship- 
ping desk (upper right). 

It was decided, first, that there was 
no straight passageway in the plant 
through the bindery and shipping de- 
partments. No main route was wide 
enough to transport everything by 
movable trucks without bumping into 
obstacles and making winding turns 
all the way. Follow dotted lines lead- 
ing from cutter (lower left), to hoist 
(upper left), past shipping entrance 
(upper left), past bundles and skids 
to shipping desk (upper right). 

Second, the shipping and receiving 
desk was found to be too far away 
from the shipping entrance. There 
was too much confusion leading to 
and from the desk all day long. It 
should be located near the shipping 
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RIGHT PLANT LAYOUT—Again follow the straight dotted lines and notice how business- 
like and profitable the layout is. The article describes how you can achieve the same results 


entrance to make fast contacts be- 
tween bindery and shipping foremen 
regularly, and to keep deliveries and 
incoming goods moving rapidly. 
The wrapping table, two bindery 
tables, plus bundles and skids (cen- 
ter left), were proved to be blocking 
the shipping—both incoming and out- 
going. Besides, the existing arrange- 
ment made a bottleneck in the main 
highway of the plant, and was above 
all too draughty a place for bindery 
girls to perform healthful, efficient 
work while trying to handle paper 
blowing about most of the time. 
The average 2'2-foot aisles lead- 
ing from ruling and binding machines 
(right side of chart), were not wide 
enough. Aisles were narrowed by 
too many obstructions to permit the 
complete use of movable trucks for 
handling all work in process. Most 
bindery work had to be transported 


by hand in and out of the aisles from 
the main highway. Notice the 50- 
foot distance from the ruling ma- 
chine to the wrapping table as indi- 
cated by the dotted line. 

There were too many miscellane- 
ous dusty bundles and different sizes 
of skids lying around everywhere, 
making a wall at the back of the 
plant (upper right), completely iso- 
lating the shipping foreman from 
contact with everyone. These bun- 
dles and skids were leftovers from 
jobs that had been delivered and 
billed. If they could be stored in a 
convenient place, or else scrapped for 
their paper value, they would release 
badly needed working room. 

These faults were kept in mind 
when making the diagram on the 
right. The first thing to notice is that 
no heavy machinery was moved, and 
no expensive electrical connections 








were shifted. The only things moved 
were tables and bundles and skids 
that were easy to transport. 

Let’s check on the new chart the 
criticisms that were found in the 
original diagram. 

. There is now a straight main high- 
way running right through the plant. 
It is seven feet in width leading from 
cutter (lower left), to hoist (upper 
left), straight by shipping entrance 
to wrapping table (upper center). 

All skids or trucks for work in 
process were made to a standard size 
(38 by 50 inches), or roughly 3 feet 
by 4 feet. Convenient skid lines (or 
parking zones) were painted on the 
floor into which all skids must be 
dropped. From then on they could 
be easily moved by a mechanical lift, 
or could be transported to tables or 
machines in straight lines. 

The shipping and receiving desk 
is located right alongside the ship- 
ping entrance where shipments and 
deliveries can be instantly serviced. 
Also, notice how easy it is for the 
bindery and shipping foremen to con- 
tact each other. 

The wrapping table is at the back 
of the plant and out of the way, just 
where it should be. All production 
starts from the cutter (or pressroom, 
lower left), and works through the 
bindery, gradually winding up auto- 
matically at the wrapping table. 

Also notice that the binding tables 
are located where they are free from 
drafts. The tables all have plenty of 

working space around them, between 
them, on top of them, and on shelves 
underneath—and at the same time 
have immediate contact with the ma- 
chines (right center). 

Notice the 414-foot aisles between 
all binding tables leading to and from 
the main passageway (twice as much 
as previously). The wravping table, 
binding tables, and shipping desk 
have been made into a production 
“island” where everything has enough 
room to move completely around it, 
without obstructions of any kind. 

Every bundle or skid shown on 
former diagram was checked over for 
its usefulness and either scrapped for 
its paper value, or stored in recorded, 
indexed bins. 

With the new plant layout, work 
became easier to accomplish. Costs 
were reduced 40 per cent. The em- 
ployes were happier at their work 
because it became easier to do. The 
bindery was turned from a money- 
loser into a profit-maker. 


Neye-track” 


Our cover for this month, by 
Dan Smith, art director of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, one of the country’s leading designers, 
is an application of the “eye track,” shown first 
on page 33 of THE INLAND PRINTER last Decem- 
ber. The idea was used on Clement Comments 
(see our May issue, page 61) by Roy Barfuss, 
with credit to Mr. Smith. It was again used 
by Mr. Barfuss for the cover of our June issue. 
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The “eye track” as it 
has been called, was orig- 
inally devised by Mr. 
Smith to serve the func- 
tional purpose of forcing 
the eye to travel as you 
want it to throughout 
the various elements of 
an advertisement, as 
shown in the reproduc- 
tion at left. It creates 
high interest at the 
heading, carries the eye 
into the trade name, 
continues movement of 
the eye down through 
the fashion illustration 
and highlighted features, 
then pushes the eye to 
the right and down 
through the reading 
matter or selling copy, 
then across the bottom 
to the signature and 
price, pulling the eye up 
at the left to the identi- 
fying trade-mark. 

Used in newspapers 
with the general run of 
advertisements, the “eye 
track” dominates the 
page, drawing immedi- 
ate attention to the ad- 
vertisement in which it 
is used, and holding that 
attention. 

On our cover design 
the “eye track” is for 
decorative purposes, but 
it also serves to tie in 
the illustration which 
typifies the month of 
July with the name, THE 
INLAND PRINTER. It also 
gives movement and liv- 
ing value to the design. 
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New “Science and Health” Edition 
a M Oni umen tal Wor k * This second article tells how 


humanistic letters of fifteenth century scribes were Monotype set @ By JOHN B. CURRY 


type designer and head of the 
art department at the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, takes 
up the story at this point. 

Mr. Orcutt presented an unusual 
and fascinating problem. Certainly, 
one which held promise of romance 
and allure. Many types of our pres- 
eni day and age are of a somewhat 
rigid and mechanical cut. Here we 
were faced with an entirely different 
proposition. Basically, the Laurentian 
was not a type face at all, but pen- 
drawn lettering representative of the 
finest forms found in the humanistic 
volumes of fifteenth-century Italy. 
Was it possible to make a faithful 
copy of Mr. Orcutt’s design? If so, 
could type then be cast in justified 
lines so the final result would simu- 
late the original manuscript pages? 
Could the color, the height, the close 
fitting, the length of ascending and 
descending parts, and other details 
of design be retained? Was the 
monotype die-case flexible enough 
to accommodate each and every 
character without loss of shape or 
subtlety of design? 

“It was obvious that the answer to 
these questions was of paramount 
importance. Over a long period of 
years Mr. Orcutt had hoped to set in 
his Laurentian types the monu- 
mental volume entitled ‘Science and 
Health’ by Mary Baker Eddy. The 
size of the undertaking made the 
cost of hand setting prohibitive; 
therefore, the only logical solution 
appeared to be the possibility of set- 
ting the lines on the single-type 
machine, the Monotype. 

“Preliminary work was _ started 
with some misgiving and not a little 
trepidation. The lettering of pages of 
centuries ago by means of a pen, 
stylus, or quill was one medium; im- 
itating those pages by means of a 
modern mechanical device was an- 
other. The first step was to make a 
careful study of the designs in an at- 
tempt to maintain the characters in 
their authentic shape. Indeed, to get 
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the proper ‘feel’ of the design it was 
almost necessary to transport oneself 
mentally to fifteenth-century Italy, 
to be immersed in that fine atmos- 
phere of antiquity and highly artistic 
achievement. 

“Then our absorbing adventure 
was fairly launched. Subsequent de- 
velopments proved it to be one of the 
most delightful I have undertaken. 
Careful micrometer measurements 
were made of each type character to 
the accuracy of one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch. After these measure- 
ments were completed, a tentative 
matrix case arrangement was drawn 
up. Extra designs of the lower-case 
a, e, m, and n were furnished. This 
innovation was introduced to pre- 
serve the individuality of hand let- 
tering. All these extra characters 
were included in the die case. We 
were surprised to find the entire 
project held much promise because 
the original well proportioned letter 
shapes and the close fitting could be 
retained with little or practically no 
change. 

“It was decided to cut a few trial 
characters, particularly of those that 
appeared to require more change 
than others. The caps E, O, and S, 
and the lower case d, e, g, and n 
were selected. These trials were cut 
in 21 point, as that size appeared to 
be more representative than the 14 
point. After the matrices were com- 
pleted and type cast, fake words 
were set up and tried out with vary- 
ing impressions on different kinds of 
paper. After a few minor changes 
were made the trials were approved 
by Mr. Orcutt. It had been satis- 
factorily demonstrated that the acid, 
pen-drawn feel of the humanistic 
lettering of bygone ages could be re- 
tained and lines cast in cold movable 
types. 

“The matrices were designed to 
take care of certain individual letter 
characteristics such as the long, 
sweeping tail of the caps Q, R and 
lower case y. As in the original ver- 
sion, the monotype characters were 










fitted exceedingly close, so close that 
in some cases the letters almost 
bumped. The original length of as- 
cenders and unusually long descen- 
ders was retained. Particular care 
was given to the finish of the fine, 
sharp hairlines and serifs so as to 
simulate as closely as possible the 
nibs of a pen—that is, a pen-drawn 
effect. 

“At this point our adventurous 
journey, at least as far as manu- 
facturing processes were concerned, 
approached its end. The manufac- 
turer of type faces can go just so 
far. Then it becomes the duty of 
the typographer, the pressman, the 
printer, indeed all who have to do 
with the final result, to get the best 
use possible from the twenty-six 
soldiers of lead. As far as the most 
proper handling of Laurentian types 
is concerned I know of no one who 
could do the job better than Mr. Or- 
cutt. That is as it should be, as 
he was responsible for restoring to 
twentieth century readers the lovely 
humanistic letters of fifteenth cen- 
tury scribes. 

“Only recently I had the privilege 
of examining a few advance pages 
which had been carefully printed on 
an imported hand-made paper. Some 
were simply in one color, a dull rich 
black, others were in black and red. 
The shade of red was quite unusual. 
Not the more or less somber color 
one is apt to associate with old manu- 
scripts, but a red that conveys a de- 
lightful feeling of life and vigor lack- 
ing in the more brownish shades. 

“I want to add one very important 
fact: For eyes which through habit 
have become used to recognizing the 
roman form of letter, I found Lau- 
rentian surprisingly easy to read. 
Perhaps that is natural, because it 
simply demonstrates that most of 
our finest types of today were pen- 
drawn forms in the beginning.” 

With the characters actually cut, 
preliminary tests were made to dis- 
cover how best to convey Mrs. 
Eddy’s message through the vehicle 
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These three letters are reproduced half the size of pattern drawings. All three 
slope slightly to the right, a characteristic of early pen lettering. The cap “B” 
is unusually wide and the upper serif is longer than average. The stem pro- 
trudes above the top part of the character. Lower-case “d” shows a calligraphic 
origin; in fact, it almost looks like a lower-case “l 
The lower-case “g” is very characteristic. The upper part appears large in com- 
parison to the lower, therefore making it look top-heavy. The upper right fin- 
ishing stroke indicates the influence of the broad pen or stylus that formed it 


“and “o” joined together. 











of the hand letters now translated 
into type. How wonderful if one 
might own a completely hand-let- 
tered copy of “Science and Health” 
executed by one of the humanistic 
scribes of the fifteenth century! 

In setting the type for “Science 
and Health” on the monotype key- 
board, as well as casting from the 
ribbons in composition on the mono- 
type caster, many problems had to be 
overcome. The composition depart- 
ment of The Plimpton Press was 
called upon to utilize the knowledge 


for line, page for page with printed 
copy, something which added im- 
measurably to the problems of the 
keyboard operator. The need for 
line-for-line setting was due to the 
fact that the lines are numbered and 
referred to in the Concordance to 
“Science and Health.” Setting line 
for line with a type of a different size 
and design caused some lines to be 
widely spaced while other lines were 
tightly squeezed. This would have 
meant unsightly spacing, so the 
wide-spaced lines were reset in a 


spaced lines the type was “fattened” 
and in tight lines it had to be re- 
duced or “shaved.” 

Before beginning the work the 
keyboard operator was _ instructed 
thoroughly regarding the character 
of the type design and the number 
of variants accompanying the font. 
In fact, the operator was taught to 
approach it exactly as it would have 
been approached by the humanistic 
scribe himself. The alternate or va- 
riant characters of the same lette: 
designs were introduced exactly a: 
if the hand were doing the work anc 
were seeking relief by using a dif- 
ferent character. All thought o 
speed in the composition was elim- 
inated, the only thought being ac. 
curacy, not only in the use of th 
letters themselves, but in the spacin; 
of the words in each line. 

The introduction of red into th 
text was a matter of careful re 
straint. The initial letters for eac! 
chapter offered an obvious oppor- 
tunity, as did also the margina 
headings on every page; but, excep! 
for these, rubrics have been ver, 
sparingly used. 

The selection of the paper was 
most important. Over in Kent, Eng- 
land, on the river Darent at Eynsford, 
are six small mills which have for 
nearly three hundred years produced 
the world’s finest hand-made paper. 
In the mold room of the Eynsford 
Mill there can be seen molds bear- 
ing over a thousand watermarks, 
evidence of the use of its papers in 
all parts of the world. 

There is a constant demand for 
the fine hand-made papers produced 
by the Eynsford Mill for permanent 
records and for the worthy purpose 
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This reproduced alphabet of twenty-one point Laurentian exhibits the hand-drawn appearance and the lower case variations 


gained through years of book com- 
position to find methods to set the 
type for this memorable volume. 
The text type used was twenty-one 
point Laurentian, set solid, with 
fourteen-point for the cut-in side 
notes and secondary material. The 
flexibility of the monotype was ably 
demonstrated in the manufacture of 
this book. The setting had to be line 
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narrower measure which improved 
spacing between the words. The lines 
were then cast with the casting ma- 
chine adjusted to make lines full 
width by adding an imperceptible 
amount of space to each character. 
The tightly spaced lines were rerun 
with each piece of type in the line 
reduced in width to improve the 
space between words. In widely 


of handing down to succeeding gen- 
erations classic literary productions 
and works of art for which only the 
finest possible paper can suffice to 
give to graphic art its best expression 
and a lasting preservation. The high- 
est grade of linen rags only are used. 
For certain papers, where no bleach 
or other chemicals are used, new and 
unsoiled white linens are employ: i. 
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This is the same group of mills 
that supplied the magnificent hand- 
made paper for the Kelmscott Chau- 
cer of William Morris. It was to one 
of these six little mills that the com- 
mission was awarded to manufacture 
the paper for the subscription edi- 
‘ion of “Science and Health.” In ad- 
dition to the famous B S watermark, 

he hallmark of its quality, the paper 

; watermarked with the Christian 
Science seal. 

Great difficulty was encountered 
hy the mill in making as large a sheet 

f paper as 28 by 40 inches by hand 
because this size mold required at 

-ast four men to lift the screen after 

had been immersed and shaken in 

he vat. It required two months to 
make this mold and complete the 
special watermarks. The necessity of 
having two different watermarks 
made on the screen proved an inter- 
esting problem. 

Another problem was the instruc- 
tion from Mr. Orcutt that his book 
was to bulk three inches. In mak- 
ing this large quantity of paper by 
hand it was a problem to keep uni- 
formity of weight in such a large 
order. Experts pronounce this paper 
the finest example of pure linen 
hand-made rag paper they have ever 
seen. 

In the matter of presswork the ele- 
ment of time was again eliminated. 
The pressman was also made to feel 
that in the printing of this book 
something was being created rather 
than simply manufactured, and that 
one of the most important parts of 
the production had been entrusted 
to him. Instead of being pressed so 
hard into the paper as to leave its 
mark objectionably on the reverse 
side, the type just bites into the sur- 
face of the sheet, which recalls the 
extraordinary beauty of presswork 
shown in the “Racine,” printed by 
Firmin Didot in Paris, in 1801. 

One difficulty that had to be over- 
come was the inevitable variation in 
the thickness and size of the hand- 
made paper. Every sheet was me- 
ticulously watched, and after each 
hundred sheets the press was stopped 
and sheets closely inspected. 

Special rollers were cast to insure 
proper ink coverage. The ink used 
was a matter of meticulous experi- 
ment. It was especially compounded 
to give permanency. Few realize how 
many variations there may be in 
black ink; an ink which appears well 
on one sheet does not show to such 
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@ A matTRIX is a small piece of leaded 
bronze material into which a charac- 
ter is driven .030 of an inch deep. 
The monotype consists of two sep- 
arate units, the keyboard and the 
caster. The buttons on the keyboard 
are arranged like a standard type- 
writer. Each key when struck will 
perforate a roll of paper similar to a 
player-piano roll. The desired copy 
for which type is to be cast is thus 
transferred from the words and sen- 
tences to the roll of paper. This ac- 
tion is performed through a keybar 
which locates the positions of holes. 
The matrices for casting Lauren- 
tian are arranged in the matrix case 
as shown in the illustration, the nar- 
rowest characters being placed in the 
top rows, the widest in the bottom 
rows. It will be noted there are fif- 
teen horizontal and the same number 
of vertical positions, at which points 
the motion of the matrix case may 
be arrested. The object is to place 
any particular type character over the 
mold opening for casting of the type. 
It will be noted that unit positions 
are shown down the right side of the 
illustration. They designate the rela- 
tive width of each type character. 
The staggered position of the mat- 
rices in the die-case arrangement 





is made to allow for the maxi- 
mum number of unit positions. The 
punched holes in the keyboard paper 
serve to locate the proper position 
at which the matrix c2se stops over 
the mold opening. The width of the 
type, as designated by units in the 
illustration, is produced by a wedge 
which is automatically moved in con- 
junction with the position of the 
matrix case. This wedge is in contact 
with the mold blade, which moves 
back and forth making a smaller or 
larger mold opening. 

As the keys are struck, a counting 
device is operated by the stopbar. An 
indicator moves along a scale show- 
ing the number of units in the line. 
When a bell rings near the end of the 
line, the operator notes how many 
units are required to fill out the line. 
He strikes the proper justifying keys 
which also produce perforations in 
the paper roll. These holes operate 
two justifying wedges, which will in- 
crease the spaces between words to 
the proper size in order to bring the 
line out exactly right. 

Justification comes at the end of 
the line. When the casting machine 
starts operating, it begins with the 
justification and casts the line back- 
wards, insuring proper length of line. 








The method of casting Laurentian on the monotype included a specially arranged matrix case 
with narrowest characters at the top. Unit numbers along the side indicate relative widths 





good advantage on another. The red 
ink was a matter of special research. 
Mr. Orcutt was determined that it 
should match that beautiful red 
which the humanistic scribes secured 
in their hand work by grinding their 
own pigment. 





The finest morocco was selected for 
the binding. This had to come from 
India by way of London, where it 
was processed and dyed a most beau- 
tiful permanent blue. It arrived in 
instalments, shipped in all kinds of 
vessels over mine-strewn seas, but 








eventually the last instalment was 
safely delivered in Boston. 

The design for the cover has been 
kept severely simple to be in har- 
mony with the general treatment 
throughout. Beautiful hand lettering 
of the humanistic model is blind- 
stamped on the rich blue leather, 
the only decoration being the Chris- 
tion Science seal. 

When England declared war on 
Germany, a week after the Trustees 
had placed the commission in Mr. 
Orcutt’s hands, he expected the turn 
of world affairs would either can- 
cel or at least postpone it, as was 
the case with other important pub- 
lishing undertakings at that time. 
When he raised the question, the re- 
ply was “Inasmuch as a basic prin- 
ciple of Christian Science is a belief 
in the ultimate victory of good over 
evil the declaration of war seems an 
additional reason for producing the 
edition at this time.” 

From its original conception over 
thirty years ago down to its final ap- 
pearance in 1941 this edition of “Sci- 
ence and Health” will prove itself 
the product of that humanistic creed 
which has guided the contribution 
of every one associated with it: “Hu- 
manist, hold thyself open to receive 
Truth unprejudiced as to its source, 
and—having received Truth—accept 
thy responsibility to give it out again, 
made richer by thy interpretation.” 

Mr. Orcutt is warm in his praise 
of those who contributed their skill 
and craftsmanship to make “Science 
and Health” a production to take its 
place with those volumes which have 
been acclaimed as masterpieces of 
printing. The type face, Laurentian, 
with the matrices, molds, and special 
type setting and casting equipment 
was made by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Sol. Hess; the composition and press- 
work were produced by the Plimp- 
ton Press, nationally known book 
manufacturers, of Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts; the binding was produced 
by Harcourt Bindery in Boston; and 
the paper supplied by Herbert Far- 
rier, of Stevens-Nelson Paper Cor- 
poration, Boston, Massachusetts. 


* * 


Another Booster 

We are not only subscribers but 
boosters of THE INLAND PrIntER. The 
fellows in the shop remove sections 
of each copy and file them.—James 
P. Corcoran, Syracuse, New York. 
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Printing Envelopes 

An envelope included in a batch of 
specimens recently received from a 
printer in Canada recalls an inquiry 
from one of our INLAND PRINTER sub- 
scribers with reference to postal reg- 
ulations covering the printing of en- 
velopes. The particular envelope 
mentioned had a rather large corner 
card in the upper left-hand corner, 
while right across the bottom, printed 
over light rules, was the company’s 
business, this being in small but 
clearly legible type. 

The question previously raised by 
our subscriber was whether it is per- 
missible according to postal regula- 
tions to have any matter printed on 
the envelope below the space allot- 
ted to the name and address. 

It is always advisable to consult 
the proper postal authorities before 
proceeding with any change from the 
stipulated rules and regulations cov- 
ering the printing of envelopes. 
These authorities, it will generally be 
found, are always willing to codper- 
ate in every way possible, as it is 
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COPPER 
RIVETS 


By O. Byron Copper 





That printer will bear watch- 
ing who is forever proclaim- 
ing his honesty. 

Many a successful printer has 
been called lucky, whereas 
he was only smart. 

Printers, as truly as doctors 
and lawyers, are paid for 
what they know. 


The printer who can believe 
only what he can see is worse 
off than a blind man. 

Some printers fail by becom- 
ing so absorbed in their busi- 
ness that they forget to be 
courteous. 

It is only the inimitable ty- 
pographer whom others try to 
imitate. 

The printer who says little 
not only has more time to 
think, but others think more 
of him. 

Poor company indeed is the 
printer who cannot bear occa- 
sional solitude. 

Printers succeed not by their 
knowledge, but by that part 
of it which they put into 
practice. 

Many a printer’s success has 
been delayed through the 
habit of putting things off. 
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their desire to have the public use 
the mails for all legitimate purposes. 

In going into this question for the 
subscriber mentioned, we were ad- 
vised that the postal regulation gov- 
erning this matter simply prescribes 
that “space shall be left on the ad- 
dress side of all mail sufficient for a 
legible address and for all directions 
permissible thereon, for the postage 
stamps, for postmarking, rating, and 
any words necessary for forwarding 
or return.” 

We are also advised that the de- 
partment has interpreted this regu- 
lation to mean that not less than 314 
inches of clear space, measuring from 
the right end of envelopes, folders, 
or cards, be left for these purposes. 
In the case of so-called “self-mail- 
ers,” or similar matter, on which it is 
not practicable to leave 3% inches cf 
clear space measuring from the right 
end, a clear space extending 214 
inches from the top down and all the 
way across such matter will suffice. 

However, the department realizes, 
we are informed, that sometimes 
mailers do not find it convenient to 
prepare matter in strict accordance 
with these requirements and, there- 
fore, has authorized postmasters to 
accept in the mails large envelopes 
on which a clear space of 6 by 4 
inches is left in the upper right cor- 
ner, lower right corner, or from the 
right end of envelopes. But—matter 
prepared in this manner, it must be 
understood, is to be mailed with post- 
age paid by means of precanceled 
stamps, under the paid-in-money 
system, or with metered impressions 
of indicia, since it is not contem- 
plated that such matter be run 
through canceling machines to can- 
cel stamps placed thereon. 


* * 
Layoffs Then and Now 


We have a friend who has followed 
the printing trade for more than 
thirty years and he remembers when 
$18 to $20 a week was the standard 
pay for a printer. In those days when 
work was slack in the shop, the boss 
seldom had to lay off his men. They 
arranged their layoffs voluntarily 
and went to ball games. The men 
reasoned that they lost only forty 
cents an hour, so what if they did 
lose three hours’ pay? 

Today, with hourly wages three 
times as high, the men figure that 
they can’t afford any time off and get 
pretty sore when they are laid off.— 
The Philosophy of William Feather. 
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Why Not Sell Paper Seconds Openly 


to F: a a Rea | Ni eed ? %& Seconds are useful and necessary 


by-products of paper manufacture. Sell them frankly as such e By FORREST RUNDELL 


except in the minds of salesmen 
selling so-called “perfect” stock? 
or a little more than fifteen years 
| have been plagued by this single 
question. First as a paper salesman 
ond then as a printer I have literally 
iet the problem going and coming. 
\s a paper salesman I tried to win 
printers away from the use of sec- 
onds, and wondered why they smiled 
at my efforts. As a printer I soon 
found out why the printer smiled. 

It is too bad that misunderstand- 
ing exists over a question of such 
importance. Seconds are as necessary 
as any other grade of coated paper. 
Mills must sell them or raise the 
price of all grades. Printers buy them 
because they fill certain needs better 
than the perfects. Furthermore, where 
mills market their seconds through 
the dealers who handle their perfect 
papers, little friction arises. These 
dealers regard seconds as a regular 
grade of paper. 

Unfortunately, the other type of 
mill, which sells its seconds through 
seconds dealers, is a house divided 
against itself. The mill’s regular deal- 
ers think that seconds compete with 
perfect stock and they are very un- 
happy about it. Actually, seconds are 
not competitive because they belong 
to a grade of papers which the reg- 
ular dealers do not carry. Neverthe- 
less, the regular dealers resent them. 
To appease dealers, mills deprecate 
the value of their own seconds. 


Seconds Must Be Sold 

On the other hand, the mills must 
keep their seconds moving—so an- 
other department of the mill plays 
ball with the seconds dealers and 
keeps the quality up to a competitive 
standard. This is apparently done 
without the dealers in perfect stock 
having a very clear idea of what is 
going on. 

The dealers in perfect stock, there- 
fore, apparently take the mill’s de- 
precation of its own seconds at its 
face value and the salesmen pass the 
word along. This would be more fu- 
tile than objectionable if it stopped 


L ANYTHING wrong with “seconds” 





with the printers. A certain number 
of paper salesmen contact the buyers 
and do specification work. Because 
there is evidence that some printers 
have substituted seconds for perfect 
stock, it is common for these paper 
salesmen to spread the gospel that 
any printer who uses seconds should 
be regarded with suspicion (to put it 
mildly). Needless to say, a statement 
such as this is based on complete 
ignorance of the needs of the print- 
ing market. It is quite an unfortunate 
statement because it makes insinua- 
tions against the printer’s character 
simply because he does not always 
choose to buy the paper the salesman 
particularly wishes to sell. 


Seconds Are Inspected 

As the first step toward a better 
understanding of the problem let us 
see just what seconds are. Before 
coated papers are packed and shipped 
they are inspected by girls working 
in a well lighted room. These girls 
examine each sheet for any imperfec- 
tions, turning it over to look at both 
sides. Torn sheets, sheets with spots 
or lumps of clay, sheets poorly cal- 
endered, sheets having wrinkles or 
other visible defects, are removed. 
About 20 per cent of the total is set 
aside at this inspection. 

This pile of rejects is then combed 
for any usable sheets, which include 
those with small spots and those with 
a finish near enough to standard to 
be printable. About one in three is 
thus reclaimed and sold as seconds. 

Theoretically the printer buying 
seconds buys them “as is.” Theoret- 
ically also, he is likely to find his 
shipment with many torn sheets and 
sheets with hunks of clay. Actually 
the situation is otherwise. Seconds 
today contain few torn sheets or 
lumps that are noticeable. 

The writer has just talked with 
the operator of a cylinder press about 
the comparative running qualities of 
perfects and seconds. This pressman 
recently ran 60,000 impressions on a 
No. 2 coated, perfect stock. His next 
run was a four-color process job to- 
taling 280,000 impressions on seconds 


of the same grade. He reports that 
the percentage of stops for bad paper 
was practically the same for both 
grades. The seconds did not give the 
uniformity of result obtained on the 
perfect stock. On the opposite hand, 
largely because of a lighter form, the 
seconds gave him much the greater 
hourly production. 

The term “perfects” is only rela- 
tive. All sorts of ridiculous flaws find 
their way into supposedly carefully 
sorted stock. During the writer’s ex- 
perience as a paper salesman he de- 
livered cases of paper that contained, 
among foreign things, the following 
interesting items: a spliced sheet, a 
cut of chewing tobacco, a rolled up 
wad of paper, and a case of paper 
with every sheet wrinkled. There 
were also two cases of paper which 
varied more than any seconds he has 
ever seen, two shipments with nail 
holes, and one case full of torn sheets. 
Among “perfects” were found sundry 
sheets with lumps of clay, and spots, 
but the damage was not sufficient 
for the printers to put in claims. 


Seconds Are Not Uniform 

There are certain flaws found in 
seconds alone. The most important 
of these is lack of uniformity, par- 
ticularly in the finish. Many seconds 
are sheets which have been calen- 
dered under too light pressure. Be- 
cause the paper has been sorted and 
re-sorted, it is likely to be made up 
of sheets from a number of different 
rolls. This causes slight variations in 
color, finish, receptivity to ink, and 
thickness. Likewise, seconds contain 
a large percentage of sheets which 
are perfect except for one or more 
comparatively small spots. 

Now let us compare perfects and 
seconds of the same grade as they 
come to the printer. 

Body stock and coatings are basi- 
cally the same in both classes of pa- 
per. There are some minor variations 
of color in seconds which are not 
found in perfects. 

Buyers of perfects may depend on 
a uniform finish but users of seconds 
will find the finish sometimes varies 
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considerably. A few blemishes get by 
inspection and are found occasionally 
among “perfect” sheets. Naturally, as 
is to be expected, most seconds have 
small blemishes. 


Seconds Are Guaranteed 

Identical sizes and weights are 
standard and available in both classes 
from recent manufacture. Seconds as 
well as firsts are packaged carefully. 
The selfsame guaranty of satisfaction 
applies to both grades: If examina- 
tion before cutting or printing shows 
the paper to be below the standard 
the buyer expected, stock is subject 
to return at the dealer’s expense. In 
addition, if the perfects develop some 
manufacturing flaw in running, the 
mill will usually make good. 

Standard practice permits perfects 
to be bought in any quantity. Some 
dealers make the same arrangements 
on seconds, but most firms sell the 
lower grade in even packages only. 
Generally, too, seconds sell for about 
33 per cent less than perfects. 

If the finished piece was cut out 
of the good portion of a sheet re- 
jected only because of a spot, no one 
can tell from that piece whether the 
job was printed on perfects or sec- 
onds. It is this quality in seconds that 
causes most of the uproar. 


Good Plants Use Seconds 

Who, then, buys seconds? 

Salesmen for a dealer selling both 
perfects and seconds say emphati- 
cally that a large number of the best 
rated printers in their territory buy 
both grades. These printers choose 
paper to fit the needs of each job, 
an assertion corroborated by a sales- 
man who handles only the seconds. 
Speaking in confidence, this sales- 
man named his accounts among the 
big printers. The names included a 
large percentage of the best rated 
printers in his territory. 

On what type of job should sec- 
onds be used? 

First of all let us say, and let us 
emphasize and reiterate: The seconds 
should never be used except with the 
full knowledge and consent of the 
buyer. They should never be substi- 
tuted when the specifications call for 
perfect stock. 

On the other hand let us state just 
as emphatically that seconds should 
always be offered to any customer 
when the saving in cost more than 
offsets any possible loss in utility, or 
where there is no decrease in utility. 
Colored poster is more serviceable 
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for the chain stores’ weekly throw- 
away of grocery bargains than 100- 
pound No. 1 coated would be—and 
costs a lot less. Similarly there are 
many jobs on which seconds are just 
as effective as perfects, and cost less. 

For example, social welfare organ- 
izations are morally bound to get the 
greatest value possible out of every 
penny entrusted to their care. If a 
printer can save them money by us- 
ing seconds (with their consent) he 
is performing a real service. 


Seconds Have Their Uses 

Again, the manufacturers selling a 
low-price article must keep the unit 
cost down. The writer has in mind a 
certain insert job that cuts 160 out 
of a sheet 38 by 50. The customer 
likes the clean white color of No. 2 
coated. If a sheet of the seconds used 
has a spot, he gets 159 perfect in- 
serts and one with a spot that his 
customer will probably not even see, 
let alone care about. 

Another example is the small man- 
ufacturer having a skimpy advertis- 
ing budget. In the case of the four- 
color process job mentioned earlier, 
the customer had to choose between 
borrowing a set of four-color plates 
and running them off on seconds, or 
faking the appearance of the preduct 
by running a halftone over a tint 
block. Actually the finished job was 





Where... 


ADVERTISING MEN 
FEEL AT HOME... 


When your printing problems are 
handled at Webb's (folders, booklets, 
catalogs, ad set-ups, labels, etc.), 
you'll contact typographers with an 
advertising viewpoint and long ex- 
perience with sales printing. 

You are assured of intelligent, 
helpful co-operation in layout, illus- 
tration, typography, use of color, 
mechanical details, etc. Fast, depend- 
able service to meet deadlines, fine 
quality workmanship, and right prices. 
No job too large and none too small 
for our complete, modern, high-speed 
equipment. 

Consult Webb's by phone or mail 
for Better Printing Service. 


Welsh Publishing Co. 


ADVERTISING PRINTERS 
55 East 10th Street, St. Paul 
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Here is a way to let advertising men know 
how welcome they are, and how you can 
help them with all of their printing problems 


as good as the engraver’s proofs and 
the paper on which it was printed 
was much brighter in color. 

Finally, often a customer will ask 
that a job consisting of type and line 
cuts or of type alone be printed on 
coated. This happens frequently in 
printing small package inserts. In 
such cases seconds are particularly 
suitable, as type prints well in spite 
of slight variations in finish. The oc- 
casional spot is not objectionable. 


Authority Says, “Be Fair” 

Space permitting, this list could be 
strung out to great length. Any such 
stringing out would only serve to 
give additional proof to this two-way 
proposition: (1) A large section of 
the printing market needs a coated 
paper at a lower price than perfect 
stock; (2) seconds supply the needs 
of this market admirably. 

George Burton Hotchkiss, profes- 
sor of marketing at New York Uni- 
versity, and eminent advertising au- 
thority, had this to say in writing to 
a printers’ group. “Fitness for pur- 
pose is a fundamental of art that ap- 
plies to printed matter as it does to 
buildings and furniture. We hardly 
expect an architect to advise brick 
walls and tiled roof for a chicken 
house. A printer who advises more 
expensive printing materials and a 
higher class technique than the job 
will justify is placing his own inter- 
ests above those of his client.” Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss did not name any 
material particularly. However, it is 
obvious that insisting on the perfect 
stock when seconds will serve the 
client’s purpose equally well is one 
way of advising much more costly 
materials than the job will justify. 


Be Frank About Seconds 

Why can’t seconds be sold in the 
same straightforward manner as the 
other coateds? It is one of the price- 
less treats of the paper situation to 
hear a mill representative roar his 
contempt of any printer who would 
stoop so low as to buy and use a 
product which the representative's 
mill manufactures and must also sell. 
Some of the impressions that dealer 
salesmen who do specification work 
convey to buyers are ludicrous. 

Like other printing salesmen, the 
writer talks with many buyers. Nat- 
urally the question of seconds fre- 
quently comes up. Recently a buyer 
that he was interviewing for the first 
time said, “I wouldn’t deal with a 
printer who uses seconds.” This same 
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buyer mentioned two of his printers, 
both men of the highest reputation. 
What the buyer didn’t know was that 
both of these men are known to be 
consistent users of seconds. They are 
printers of standing because they put 
their buyer’s interests first. They use 
the paper best suited to the order. 

We cannot blame the paper sales- 
men for their lack of information. 
Specification work is done largely 
among big buyers of high-quality 
printing. Here the use of perfects is 
almost always indicated. As for the 
great mass of smaller buyers who 
can neither use nor pay for the very 
finest of printing, the paper dealers 
neither meet them nor know their 
oroblems. They do not realize that 
many of the larger buyers have 
found points in their selling cam- 
oaign at which low-priced printing 
s a better investment than high. 

I therefore submit the following 
analysis of the seconds problem as a 
contribution towards removing the 
one really sore spot in the relations 
of printers and paper mills: 

1. Seconds are a legitimate by- 
product of papermaking. 

2. There is a large amount of print- 
ing for which seconds are a lot better 
suited than perfect stock. 

3. A printer is derelict in his duty 
to his customer if he does not suggest 
the use of seconds when they are 
suited to the customer’s needs. 

4. In the present paper shortage 
we need all printable paper. 

5. The misrepresentation which is 
today plaguing the seconds market 
is due to the devious subterfuges 
adopted by certain mills to placate 
their regular dealers. The salesmen 
of these dealers are not able to get 
complete facts, either as to the papers 
or the markets they serve. 

6. To correct this condition the 
writer recommends a simple change 
in policy. He recommends that sec- 
onds be sold openly for exactly what 
they are. Labels should show what 
cases contain, both in relation to per- 
fects and as to nature of defects. Fur- 
thermore, the mills’ publicity should 
be changed to inform the public com- 
pletely as to the nature of seconds. 

The “seconds” problem is like an 
aching tooth. It hurts now. It will 
continue to hurt until it is yanked. If 
it is yanked, it will hurt still more 
during and immediately following 
removal. But after the soreness is 
passed the yank-ee will feel better 
than he has felt in years. 
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@ THE RESPECTABLE little city of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, was the 
birthplace of John B. Curry, whose 
life and work have been so pictur- 
esque and fruitful that the merest 
outline would read as follows: 

After two years spent at college, 
John found that of all the avenues 
of endeavor open to him none held 
more fascination than that of the 
graphic arts. He first acquired the 
theory through various courses in 
advertising and art. 

He attended a monotype school 
where he learned just about all 
there was to know about monotype 
typography, then accepted his first 
position with George H. Ellis, one 
of Boston’s leading printers, and a 
name retained in respectful mem- 
ory throughout the entire country. 
Later, John joined the University 
Press organization at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he found the 
opportunity to learn type composi- 
tion in all its ramifications. 

In 1917, John made up his mind 
he had to do his bit for “Uncle 
Sam” during the first World War, 
so he enlisted in the United States 
Navy. When he was honorably dis- 
charged in the month of April, 1919, 
he bore the rank of Chief Petty 
Officer and was recommended for 
a commission. 

An outstanding event in John’s 
life was teaching for one year at 
the Rossnagelah National School, 
Londonderry, Ireland, a British gov- 
ernment school headed by several 
generations of his family. 

Back in 1920, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Machine Composition 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
as sales and advertising manager. 
From this time forward, he became 
engrossed in numerous worthwhile 
commissions and undertakings per- 
taining to the graphic arts. His own 
company promoted him to the office 
of vice-president, and in 1939, he 
became treasurer of the Machine 
Composition Company, “the com- 
posing room of New England,” and 
Technical Composition Company. 

In the journalistic field, John held 
positions of high honor in the print- 
ing industry, being editor of “The 
Trade Compositor” for ten consecu- 
tive years. 

Right from the start of his career, 
John B. Curry was an ardent be- 
liever in the aims and purposes of 
the Printing House Craftsmen. It 
was not long before he became 
president of the Boston club in 
1930; and in the short space of five 





JOHN B. CURRY 


years he was elevated to the presi- 
dency of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen 
in 1935. As international president, 
he inaugurated the Research Com- 
mission, started several new clubs. 

At the Minneapolis Convention of 
Craftsmen, as one of the features, 
John was inducted into the Ojib- 
way Tribe of Indians on their res- 
ervation in Minnesota. He was 
christened Chief White Cloud and 
received a head-dress which he 
cherishes as a unique memento of 
his international presidency. 

John B. Curry’s name is fre- 
quently seen attached to articles 
contributed to the leading trade 
publications throughout the coun- 
try, his specialty including typog- 
raphy and selling. He fills many 
speaking engagements before ad- 
vertising clubs, craftsmen’s clubs, 
and other organizations. 

John is a member of the board of 
directors of the Advertising Club of 
Boston, the Graphic Arts Institute, 
Society of Printers of Boston, the 
Crosscup-Pishon Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and has headed the 
community fund drive for the type- 
setting division for five years. 

He loves sports of all kinds. His 
family is his chief hobby. Mrs. 
Curry has attended every Crafts- 
men’s convention with him for the 
past fifteen years, while Jack, Jr., 
now a student at pre-dental school, 
has attended all since 1932. 

Nowhere is John B. Curry more 
highly esteemed and more deeply 
appreciated than among his own 
family of workers in the Machine 
Composition Company. 
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Trade-mark Promotion 

A nationally known manufacturer 
produced this idea for emphasizing 
and promoting its trade-mark: The 
blotting side of an ordinary adver- 
tising blotter was printed with a 
“wall-paper pattern” design made up 
of the trade-mark staggered with 
small ornaments. That’s all there is 
to it. Anyone with a trade-mark can 
do the same, profitably—provided the 
trade-mark does not have so many 
solid parts that the blotting qualities 
would be sacrificed. 

When you come right down to it, is 
there any reason why one should not 
print on both sides of a blotter? The 
things often get turned upside down 
on a man’s desk. If you want to vary 
the message from a pattern of trade- 
marks, how about printing a good 
motto, or the advertising slogan, or 
brief reminder copy about some prof- 
itable little item that might get lost 
in a maze of new products? 

Promote printing on the back side 
of blotters and get the extra profit. 


Insurance-agent Copy 

The Boston Insurance Company 
and The Old Colony Insurance Com- 
pany have a house-organ, The Accel- 
erator, that is promoting the cause 
of commercial printers. Each month 
this magazine publishes suggestions 
for good advertising copy. The March 
issue carried a layout for copy, espe- 
cially directed to automobile policy- 
holders, to be printed on a Govern- 
ment postal card. 

Printed vertically up the left mar- 
gin is “We believe in service.” The 
display line is “Unruly door locks,” 
which is followed by the text: “Noth- 
ing is more aggravating than a door 
lock that doesn’t work. This can be 
avoided by taking the lock off at 
least once each year and repacking it 
with graphite or other lubricant.” 
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The following page carries three 
further pieces of copy, mainly for 
newspaper display but equally ap- 
plicable to post-card advertising. All 
three are without headlines and are 
short enough to be used as thought 
starters for copy of your own. 

“We consider it our business,” ex- 
plains the first copy, “to make sure 
that every one of our customers is 
supplied with the facts that enable 
him to spend his insurance dollar 
most effectively.” 

The next piece reads: “Have you 
the insurance you need? Any doubt 
on this point will make a talk with 
us worth your while.” The last one 
advises: “Surveys show that the av- 
erage home owner has many gaps 
in his insurance program that might 





















prove expensive. Let us study your 
insurance needs and give you a de- 
tailed report and our recommenda- 
tions. No obligation.” 

Across the center of the page is 
one line of type, printed in color, 
which reads: “Your local printer or 
newspaper will find these layouts 
easy to follow.” 

With such encouragement from the 
head office of the companies, you and 
the local agent of The Boston Insur- 
ance Company and The Old Colony 
Insurance Company should be able 
to work out—quickly—a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement to cover a 
regular advertising program. There 
are few fields where competition is 
keener and advertising is so needed. 
Also, agents have a prospect list all 
ready for direct-mail use. 


Dealer Good Will 


How many of your good prospects 
sell through local dealers or whole- 
salers, yet advertise to consumers? 
All such firms on your list are pros- 
pects for a simple printed slip like 
one used by The Northwest Paper 
Company, Cloquet, Minnesota. 

Each month this paper manufac- 
turer sends out a mailing to printers 
and to large printing buyers. Local 
agents are kept informed on the par- 
ent company’s promotional efforts by 























Above are parts of first and third pages of a folder. Celluloid eyes affixed to third page 
project through the first-page punched holes. For facts, see the panel on page ‘6 
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Published for the mon who well the (Pomerat Papers 
‘of Whiting Plover Paper Company, 
‘Stevens Point, Wis, 


Here are three papermaker ideas. The trout-fly gadget’s purpose is described in “Come Over and Play” (see following page), the center 
folder is a “Personnel Promotion” plan (explained below), and the fold-over at the right treats “Dealer Good Will” (see preceding page) 


sending them similar printed pieces 
to which a fold-over slip is attached. 
One of these slips reads, “This month 
we are distributing in your territory 
advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial like the accompanying speci- 
mens. We hope this codperation will 
prove profitable to you.” 

Dealers in this way can key their 
efforts to the promotion of the parent 
company. They feel inclined to do so, 
due to the good will aroused by the 
thoughtfulness of the manufacturer. 

Promoting a printing job of this 
kind often leads to some good sized, 
regular orders, especially if the man- 
ufacturer is a national advertiser. 
Where a national campaign in news- 
papers or magazines is in progress, 
the makers of the product need either 
proofs or reprints of advertising for 
special dealer distribution. Once the 
dealer information service is started, 
the printing should be something to 
be expected each month. 


Visitor Parking Permit 

A courtesy sticker allowing visitors 
to park overtime in restricted zones 
is issued to out-of-town customers 
who buy from merchants in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. The sticker speaks 
for itself, reading as follows: 

“Key to the city of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. (the city of wonderful 
waters). The city of Stevens Point 
has restricted parking to one hour on 
certain streets, but, you are our guest 


and this card entitles you to park 
your car as long as you wish in the 
restricted area except between 2 and 
5 a.m. Approved, A. Wm. Risch, Chief 
of Police.” 

There is a good idea to promote 
through chambers of commerce or 
merchants’ associations. 


Loose-leaf Catalogs 

There is a good idea for printers in 
the new loose-leaf system of issuing 
a catalog recently announced by the 
American Type Founders. This is not 
a new idea but is well worth a fresh, 
successful adaptation. Many another 
company having a great long list of 





Copy Idea Starters 


@ Do you want a prolific source of 
thought starters for copy to be writ- 
ten for any trade represented on your 
prospect list? Call on that prospect 
and arrange to get all of his old, un- 
wanted trade magazines. Where pos- 
sible, get house-organs of companies 
for which local men are representa- 
tives. Many of them have advertising 
suggestions, while others have arti- 
cles that warn of problems which 
advertising must often overcome be- 
fore sales are made. Company and 
trade magazines can supply as nu- 
merous ideas as you can work out, 
and good ones, too. Sell ideas rather 
than impressions and you will enjoy 
a much greater profit. 











items has found, too, that there is 
such constant change and improve- 
ment that an all-inclusive catalog is 
obsolete almost as soon as printed. 

The ATF plan is to distribute to 
the trade each month a punched bul- 
letin sheet about the new products. 
Binders are issued by the manufac- 
turer to all those who ask for them. 
Where the binders are in use, the 
monthly advertising is kept over a 
much longer period of time, and the 
punched holes in each issue serve as 
a reminder to file the information. 

Another thing the American Type 
Founders are doing, that is worth 
suggesting to some other big manu- 
facturer with numerous products, is 
to send with the binder a supply of 
postage-paid order cards. These make 
ordering easy, and special discounts 
may even be offered for encouraging 
mail orders direct to the company. A 
direct-mail offer is especially worth 
promoting where, as with the ATF, a 
manufacturer backs its sales with a 
money-back guarantee. 


Personnel Promotion 

There is double value in any com- 
pany publicizing the life stories of its 
executives, as is done by Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company. Each month 
the company’s advertising piece car- 
ries a different story illustrated with 
the individual’s photograph. The em- 
ploye naturally feels pleased to be 
selected by the company for such 
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honor. The reader is interested be- 
cause he often wonders what the man 
looks like who produces his goods or 
answers his mail. 

This is another idea which, once 
started, requires that it be repeated 
for some little time. 


Four-leaf Clovers 

You'll be lucky if you promote a 
printing job carrying genuine four- 
leaf clovers, for the chances are you 
will get a profitable order for doing 


Come Over and Play! 

“Justification” is one of the psy- 
chological hurdles that the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company gave its cus- 
tomers by means of a mailing piece 
which reproduced a newspaper clip- 
ping that told about opening of the 
1941 trout season. The paper company 
knew that many customers have 
often wanted to visit the paper man- 
ufacturing plant but have never 
done so simply for lack of a good 
reason to justify the trip. 





© A rabbit's foot was attached to 
the shipping tag of Ayer & Streb, 
printers, of Rochester, New York, to 
dramatize the assertion that their 
success during the first seven months 
in a new plant was not due to luck. 
The copy also explained that the 
luck piece was the customer's re- 
minder “that you don’t have to ‘trust 
to luck’ when we produce your print- 
ing and direct-mail advertising.” A 
good stunt, we say. 


© A rubber band affixed to a credit 
letter functioned as an illustration to 
explain how credit may be stretched 
and return to normal size, but once 
stretched too far— 


© One incurable gadgeteer earned 
excellent returns by thinking up the 
idea of a folder using black stock 
on which was pasted a white felt 
cutout elephant picture. The accom- 
panying copy was printed in white, 
of course. 


© Advertising thrown on porches 
can be made outstanding by use of 
a clothes pin rather than a rubber 
band to hold circulars closed. 





TEN “GADGET” IDEAS WORTH USING 


© Handbills can also be given in- 
dividuality by enclosing each one in 
a Cellophane wrapper. 


© Celluloid “eyes” with eye-balls 
that roll and make a clicking noise 
are available for printed matter pic- 
turing people or animals. These eyes 
add a human or cartoon touch which 
lifts the piece out of the ordinary. 


© Hart, Schaffner & Marx once at- 
tached a comb to a letter to explain 
how the wool was carefully combed. 
Another letter had two dice attached 
to emphasize how lucky would be 
those who stocked up on a certain 
item. Two annual series of stunt let- 
ters worked out so successfully that 
the advertising department expects 
to make gadget mailings a regular 
direct-mail feature. 


© Another folder was lifted above 
run-of-mill variety by use of black 
paper on the front fold of which was 
glued a shiny metal mirror. 


© An ever popular gadget is the 
miniature of a product, or a sample 
of some piece of material used in 
making it. 








so. The idea of luck can be applied to 
any business but might appeal espe- 
cially to insurance salesmen, to ad- 
vertising savings accounts or schools, 
to promote skid-proof tires, or spe- 
cial brake lining, and so on. 

Oh, it isn’t hard to get four-leaf 
clovers! You can buy them by the 
thousand if you wish. C. T. Daniels, 
a Canal Zone engineer, made a hobby 
of producing them. Now, after fifteen 
years, he has a “pure strain” of four- 
leafers for commercial uses. 

Work up the idea you want to sell 
as a printing job. Then write to THE 
INLAND PRINTER and you can have 
facts on sources of supply. 
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The reason supplied by the mail- 
ing piece is an opportunity to fish or 
camp or roam the woods or play golf 
in the excellent vacation lands around 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. An extra 
lure is waved before sportsmen by 
attaching to the sheet a fine trout fly 
—and that, say all died-in-the-wool 
fishermen, is the irresistible where’s- 
my-tackle-box? argument. There’s 
nothing else equals its lure. 

But wait! Doesn’t your home town 
have some mighty persuasive offers 
to justify people going out of their 
way to visit plants in your vicinity? 
Then, try a “justification” folder idea 
on local manufacturers. Don’t forget 


to stick on an appropriate gadget to 
add extra punch. July and August 
are the main vacation months, so 
right now is the ideal time to get out 
an offer of this kind. 


Auto Club Circular 


The auto club of any city, plus ar: 
alert printer, can turn out as fine : 
promotion folder as that of the Auto. 
mobile Club of Michigan. The four 
fold pullout extols Coldwater, Mich- 
igan, as a fishing and scenic paradise 

The five sections found on the in- 
side spread carry both the romance: 
of the region and the description o' 
its charms, told “by the Old AAs& 
Traveler.” It tells first about the days 
when Indians occupied that sectio: 
gives a brief story about early whit: 
settlers, and then describes lakes ani! 
points of interest. Illustrations, we'| 
engraved and well printed, help mak» 
the story appealing. 

Copy carries over to the back side. 
The last fold contains the pullout’s 
real “hook” as a sales piece. 

“Members of the Coldwater Divi- 
sion, by their membership,” explains 
the folder, “not only bring great pub- 
lic community betterment in motor- 
ing; not only promote travel and the 
touring business in Michigan, and 
safer, happier motoring, but they, in- 
dividually, through their club have 
provided for themselves services and 
assistance unobtainable elsewhere.” 


* * 


Type-face Phrases 
The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog. Early in my career in 
the printing business I encountered 
this phrase in a type-specimen book. 
As the years rolled by the phrase 
intrigued me more and more. A cou- 
ple of years ago I started to collect 
all those phrases which have, at some 
time or other, been used to illustrate 
type faces. Some variations are: 
john quickly extemporized five ton 
bags. 
pack my box with five dozen liquor 
jugs. 
foxy judges track valuable peach 
wine & quiz me. 
back in my quaint garden jaunty 
zinnias vie with flaunting phloz. 


NOTE—This list, reprinted from 
American Notes & Queries, was com- 
piled by Richard H. Templeton, the well 
known craftsman of J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo. If you know of any 
others will you send in your contribu- 
tion? Additional type phrases will be 
published in a future issue.—The Editor 
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* From a one-room shop in 1901, The 
McCormick-Armstrong Company, of 
Wichita, Kansas, has grown into an insti- 
tution serving customers in a 14-state 
midwestern area... This forty-year-old 
establishment provides a complete 
creative service, including specialized 
advertising photography, along with its 
production facilities for offset lithog- 
raphy and general letterpress printing. 


Office of Arthur M. Miller, Sales Manager 
Art Section of Creative Depart ment 
Accounting and Records Department 


The General Office and Sales Department 


Pa | 
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Printing Needs a Master Hand 
ed IN the affairs of men, necessity has stirred some 
activity to meet its problems. Beginnings usually 
are attended by more or less chaos until a master hand, 
envisioning the aims and objectives, assumes control and 
guides the faltering steps into paths of permanency. Back 
in the days when industry and commerce began to glance 
askance at a new medium of advertising coming from the 
commercial presses, advertising managers, in their con- 
tacts and conferences, began to feel the need of a codp- 
erative agency to marshal its potentialities for their good. 
The Direct Mail Advertising Association was conceived. 
It needed a master hand. It found Homer J. Buckley. 

Instrumental in the organization of the D.M.A.A., he 
became its president and served in that capacity for a 
number of terms. He was always inspirational. His words 
of encouragement sent many a delegate home to new ef- 
forts at the new art, and to new triumphs. 

Wherever advertising matter was distributed by mail, 
Homer Buckley was in demand. He was one of the 
founders of the Mail Users Association, and its president. 
He was a tower of strength in its councils. 

In both organizations, Homer J. Buckley has been a 
mighty factor in their successes. The printers of the 
country who have been quick to sense the value of 
printed advertising have greatly benefited by presence of 
such organizations, in the success of which he has been 
highly instrumental. The effects and benefits of the ac- 
tivities of these associations are due largely to the efforts 
of this “master hand,” whose spot-lighting this type of 
printing is now flood-lighting his achievements. 


Advertising on the Aggressive 
uT ON the Pacific Coast, where they originate many 
good things, Don Belding of Los Angeles, the presi- 
dent, Pacific Advertising Clubs Association, nailed to the 
masthead of that wide-awake organization the slogan for 
1941—“Advertising on the Aggressive.” Under that ban- 
ner the P.A.C.A. has been vigorously combating attacks 
upon advertising and free press that are continually be- 

ing launched by the subversive elements. 

To aid and abet the campaign, the University of Wash- 
ington Daily is publishing a series of messages on the 
American way of freedom of the press. A recent message 
under the title “Advertising and the Press” was written 
by Prof. Robert W. Jones, school of journalism of that 
university. It appears as a full-page advertisement. 

Professor Jones regards advertising, as we know it, as 
a modern American achievement. He cites the first mar- 
ket survey in 1879, by N. W. Ayer & Son, as one of the 
initial scientific activities to become, later on, a necessary 
technique in any efficient advertising campaign. Horace 
Greeley’s exclusion of “questionable, ambiguous, and 
deceptive ads” from the New York Tribune, Edward 
Bok’s exposé of patent medicine frauds in the Ladies 
Home Journal, and the Federal Trade Commission’s 
“finding” that less than 6 per cent of all advertisements 
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investigated last year were in any way below standard 
. all are noteworthy stepping stones in the path of 
progress towards honest and efficient advertising. 

“By increasing the efficiency of distribution,” says Pro- 
fessor Jones, “by making possible the manifold econo- 
mies of large-scale production, advertising has helped tc 
build America’s standard of living. Because Americar 
business, industry, and labor have benefited, becauss« 
advertising has made good, the American press occupie: 
an impregnable position.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER extends to the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs and the printers and publishers on the Coas' 
heartiest commendations on their aggressive attitude anc 
action against the vilifiers of an institution which has 
repeatedly proved its place among the agencies that hav: 
made America great. With advertising on the aggressive 
throughout the entire country throwing proofs and facts 
into the faces of the subversive agencies, their theories 
and crackpot ideas will eventually be routed. 


Master of One 
N THE “battle of the processes,” the letterpress printer 
long has been on the defensive against the aggressive- 
ness of the newer processes. Consequently, he is apt to 
see things “close-up” instead of “by-and-large.” Too 
often he exclaims to his favorite editor, or to his trade 
association, “If only more frequently you would point out 
specific instances in which letterpress is done more eco- 
nomically than offset or rotagravure!” He has in mind 
some instance close at hand which is very annoying at 
the time and he is reaching out here and there for some 
ready arguments to meet the rival aggressiveness. 

Even if it were possible to draw upon a whole cyclo- 
pedia of specific instances where letterpress may be 
proven more economical, so varied are the printing spec- 
ifications and requirements and so complex are the con- 
ditions and circumstances of use, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any practical good would be accomplished 
by an attempt to point out from a competitive viewpoint 
letterpress superiority or economy. Of course, here and 
there, it might do some good by enabling a printer to de- 
termine when and where to bid or not to bid when in 
competition with a rival process. But the printer who al- 
lows himself indulgence in any panicky state of mind, at 
once brands himself as one who does not know his own 
business. If he is the well assured printer and knows his 
business and knows he knows it, he does not need to 
have specific instances pointed out to him. 

When salesmen and shop owners commiserate with 
each other over a job they have lost to a competing proc- 
ess, and self-accusingly ask, “What could we tell the cus- 
tomer; what could we do?” it is time for serious intro- 
spection. Men who admit they cannot answer a question 
in connection with the process they are supposed to be 
most familiar with have proven their shallow knowledge 
of it. If they are thoroughly grounded in the nature and 
advantages of letterpress they already have the answer 
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to any arguments that may be advanced by a customer 
who has been half-sold on another process. 

Printers, craftsmen in particular, are sure to have their 
thirst whetted for more knowledge of rival processes, 
even though they are thoroughly proved and able in their 
own. Instead of allowing such added knowledge to en- 
courage them to forsake the business and trades in 
which they are trained, skilled, and experienced, and to 
»mbark on strange waters about which they know little, 
they should use this added knowledge to prove the ad- 
vantages of the process of which they are masters. No 
matter which one that may be, they have need to avoid 
‘he stigma, “Jack of all trades, master of none.” 


Passing of a Great Newspaper 
ee ONE FAMILY to control a great newspaper over a 
hundred years is an achievement seldom equaled in 
America. Yet, the Boston Evening Transcript, which sus- 
pended publication April 30, had such a record. It was a 
great newspaper because of over a century of great 
achievements; because of its individuality, its unique 
character, and its sponsorship of high American ideals in 
all the outstanding activities of American life. 

But great newspapers must have adequate finances to 
carry them through ups and downs of advertising sup- 
port. The Transcript was no exception. Its indefinite sus- 
pension seemed inevitable some months ago unless in- 
vestors speedily could be found to take it over and re- 
finance it. When it became apparent that efforts in that 
direction would fail, the employes sought to purchase it 
or at least to carry on even at great sacrifices in salaries 
until such time as a purchaser could be found. For one 
reason or another, however, the employes were unable to 
save the paper for themselves; however much such a 
plan would have pleased the readers and supporters of 
the century-old Evening Transcript. 

This effort on the part of the employes is interesting 
from the standpoint that employes finally awaken, though 
sometimes too late, to the importance of employers— 
those investors and managers whose function it is to fur- 
nish funds to pay paper bills and payrolls, assume re- 
sponsibilities to the public and to the employes. Had the 
Transcript employes recognized its plight earlier and 
made sacrifices then, they might have saved their jobs, 
even if they did not acquire ownership of the paper. 
Along with the investors and the management, the em- 
ployes had a mutuality of interest in the continuous ex- 
istence of the Transcript. Some consideration when it 
would have been helpful would have counted more than 
offers of great sacrifices after dissolution had set in. 

Investors and their managements today, as never be- 
fore, are beset with troubles and tribulations which are 
growing increasingly more burdensome and more dis- 
couraging. It does not help the situation for workers to 
put undue and arbitrary demands on an institution at a 
time when even the slightest “rocking the boat” may cap- 
size the craft and jeopardize the crew. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it work for security of all involved for man- 
agement to withhold from workers the additional gains 
they are entitled to from increased productive activities 
and sales volume. 


The Changing Print Shop 


i USED TO BE the custom of many printers (it may be 
yet, from some indications) to take composition at a 
low price or at no price at all in order to get the work 
“to keep the presses busy.” Many a printer with a large 
pressroom, particularly those with flat-beds, figured he 
made his money grinding out printed sheets—composi- 
tion was only incidental and a “necessary evil.” The 
great effort with such a printer was to “get the job—we 
need it to keep the presses rolling.” 

By and by the changing world began doing things to 
print shops. Some Yankee inventor conceived the idea 
of printing sheets only half the size of those printed on 
the big flat-beds but printing them twice as rapidly. 
Thereby there was a saving of half the cost of plates and 
other economies to the extent that the Goliaths began to 
get cracks on the pate where it hurt most from the lively 
little Davids. The latter, because of their efficiency, al- 
most at once reaped the rewards of competition and hung 
up trophies of profits. The big fellows got less and less 
cheers and finally found their big swords of little use in 
the new kind of conflict. , 

Nowadays the saving on preparation costs on the 
smaller, speedier machines offsets the “free composition” 
that used to be, and still allows room for a profit on com- 
position and plates. Presses operating two or more times 
faster than the big flat-beds have just that much less 
time for absorbing composition or any other charges. The 
changing world has shown that modern, efficient equip- 
ment designed to do the work at hand in the most eco- 
nomical manner can be so operated as to yield a profit 
on each operation. No longer is it “good practice” to 
operate one department at the expense of another—each 
must stand on its own legs and earn not only “its own 
keep” but something in addition for the “house.” 


Our Respects to British Printers 
F” SEVERAL months past, THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
running items concerning means by which printers 
in Britain have been enduring the stresses and strains of 
doing business under the most adverse conditions imag- 
inable. Our general idea has been and is that while we 
have troubles—lots of them—they are few and insignifi- 
cant in comparison with those our brother printers be- 
yond the Atlantic are meeting day by day. 

Here we are not haunted with thoughts of bombs, 
blackouts, and lack of food and shelter. We are not suf- 
fering from the griefs of accidents and the fears of worse 
things to come. We are not faced—as yet—with prob- 
lems resulting from the shortage of raw materials, skilled 
help, and efficient equipment. We are not burdened with 
the necessity of responding to unusual calls for extra 
service at all times during hectic days and long worri- 
some nights. 

Yes, we have much to be grateful for. We deplore war 


hre—or rather its inadequacies—that make 
h, we look with admiration upon our fellow 








TY 0 G-APHIC 


THE RESETTING of the circular below surpasses tke 
O original at the right in (1) display force, (2) in interest 
(due to more characterful layout), and (3) in being modern. 
This not only because of arrangement but because even lay 
readers would recognize the type is newer. 

To one who knows from what he’s read, also experienced, 
comparison seems—remember ‘‘seems’’—to cast doubt upon 
one principle of typography, namely that all-cap composition 
is not as readable as upper- and lower-case. The basis of the 
principle is two-fold. First, we read by recognizing word forms 
rather than by spelling them out, and, second, being seen 
oftener, lower-case characters are more familiar than capitals. 
Due to combinations of normal letters with letters having 
ascenders and descenders, every word in upper- and lower- 
case has a distinctive outline (contour). On the other hand, 
every word in caps is a rectangle. 

However, one glance at original and reset together sug- 
gests that the former, despite all-cap composiiion, is the 
more readable of the two settings. 

All factors aren't equal, however, and that brings up 
another point—contrast between type and background. If 
the text of the reset were in the medium or bold of the square- 
serifed letter it would be a “horse of another color.’’ The 
lines of the light blonde member of the family are so thin 





What does This Mean 


to YOU! 





@ Every one of our salesmen, who are at your 
service at all times, have had from one year to 


fifteen years’ experience in the shipping room 


supply field. 


® An organization's physical equipment often 


determines its ability to give reliable service. 


@ As ever The Odman Corporation is deter- 
mined to provide better service and standard 


quality at a fair price. 
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KEEPING STEP WITH THE Times 


350 WEST ERIE STREET ¢ SUPERIOR 5589 
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WHAT DOES THIS 
MEAN TO YOU! 


Sd 


EveRYonE OF OUR SALESMEN, WHO ARE 
AT YOUR SERVICE AT ALL TIMES, HAVE 
HAD FROM ONE YEAR TO FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLY FIELD. 


e 
An ORGANIZATION’S PHYSICAL EQUIP. 


MENT OFTEN DETERMINES ITS ABILITY TO 
GIVE RELIABLE SERVICE. 


o 


As EVER THE ODMAN CORPORATION Is 
DETERMINED TO PROVIDE BETTER SERVICE 
AND STANDARD QUALITY AT A FAIR PRICE. 
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that when printed on coated paper requiring little inj 
letters are scarcely stronger than the paper backgn 
Letters which basically are not so clear and readily am 
nized have an advantage, because the basically more lq 
letter can scarcely be seen. The delicate tone of the! 
face versions of the currently popular square-serifed | 
has long seemed unfortunate. Fine catalogs, booklet 
brochures printed from these faces on coated stocks 
uniformly left something much to be desired, readabil 


Foregoing are the main reasons for the comparison. 


show imperfect composition. Vertical space is not sii 
utilized, there being too much between parts, especit 
the original where more between lines would hel 
siderably. More space is required in all-cap comps 
because the top shoulder of normal lower-case letters 
tributes white between lines. Headings of both are c10 
—spacing between the lines being quite definitely» 
proportion with that elsewhere. 


Finally, lines set in italic caps rarely please. The 


reason for that is difference of angle of parts of dif 
letters, even in single letters, as witness the original hei 
Another factor is the exceptional amount of white a 
letters—at right of ‘‘W” and left of “A,” for example 
bad effect may be minimized by judicious letterspat 
letters which come naturally closer together. That 

require adding space between the “M” and “E” a 
“A” and “‘N” of “Mean” to compensate for the large # 
between the “E” and “A.” 

Even though the reset looks much better than the 01 
this writer isn’t at all sure it would be viewed as 5 
by average folk having no special interest in typog!4 














Specimen Review. 





Tue Detroir (Michigan) CLUB OF 
PRINTING House CRAFTSMEN.—Good com- 
nercial printing must have the spirit 
ind atmosphere of the product or serv- 
ce advertised built into it visually. In 

our booklet explaining the local Crafts- 
nen’s cruise the “eye appeal” feature 
‘eaches a high point through being die- 
ut to the shape of a pennant. The dark 
‘reen ink is also appropriate and sup- 
»lements the idea of lake waters. Deco- 
ative spots and an occasional headline 
in red complete a piece any organization 
could hitch its wagon to. 

Ropney Wo Fe, of Montreal, Canada. 
We like your work. Characterful, smash- 
ing layout, with larger sizes of type— 
and these for the most part new and 
distinctive—for major lines than most 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


of composition might give way to one not 
so carefully spaced but which is of orig- 
inal character offering an idea, or ideas, 
to others. The booklet, “Youth Takes 
Over,” doesn’t qualify because the cover, 
while interesting, is completely lettered, 
and because inside pages, while neat, are 
conventional. These bring up a point: 
Why was coated paper used for text 


pages, there being no halftones, only 
type? Selection of paper is the more un- 
fortunate since the type is of decidedly 
light tone, a type which would be helped 
by the extra ink and squeeze rough paper 
requires. Other items are all right, but 
lines on cover of booklet, “You Can’t 
Take It With You,” capitals altogether, 
are too closely spaced, especially with 


sorit for 2 


Tn fact, they have been and always will be built 
for two. 


Even today many a decision is affected 


would employ are combined with excel- 
lent colors of ink and paper to excellent 
advantage. Users of printing able to see 


NY iyo clr eta bul the hing we cl 


cy Your printed story reaches the proper individual 


the advantage of punch should wear a 
beaten path to your door. The writer 
has an aversion, perhaps not entirely 
justified, for the combination of scripts 
reflecting the old Spencerian penman- 
ship and bold block types. By all stand- 
ards of relationship essential to har- 


cles ° 


through the channel of that young lady. Does it 
show that element of quality, of style, to which she 
te destina- 


tle ink mony, the combination is ruled out from 
k an esthetic standpoint, yet the decided 
“ - contrast develops a wallop which some- 
dily iC times compensates. Most interesting of 
ore lef all specimens is the stationery of Elec- 
f the! trical Products Company, the letterhead 
of which is being reproduced. 
rifed | THE Happon CraFTsMEN, of Camden, 
oklets, New Jersey.—Ultra simplicity charac- ee OO ER ge ae a gk Ce ee ee 
heahs aie = ~~ Pinan ag ss = a H 
ortar Boards.” Cover is deep tan-color . 
a dabil stripped with three-quarter inch black Be ©. HODGE PRINTING COMPANY 
rison. binding cloth at left edge, the title be- SEVENTY-FIRST EUCLID BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO « HENDERSON 3031 
“ee ing applied in gold leaf on backbone. 
a The only printing on the cover is a 
specic small ornamental line in gold leaf run- 
help ning vertically along the edge of black 
sompa cloth. This binding offers an irresistible 
i urge to open the book. Inside, only the 
letters title page has color; here a rule box in but his hearing is very 
< s : acute. With practically no sense of 
re cr0 color matching the tan binding sur- emell ond poor eyesight he depends 
tely 0 rounds the title. Originality is intro- on that tiny, yet amazingly sensitive 
nosy duced in this box by the use of a six- —— 
point ornamental border at top and bot- ie emp rvars- eng 3 
The tom of box outside the rules; also at 
of dif the sides a rule of the same weight as OF ihe 
used for the box but slightly shorter mi HELL eHers 
al hed appears. This adds strength where other- oS poral 
te on wise there would be weak points in the 1206 MAPLE AVE. PR.0278 
ample design. Margins and type sizes are ideal. 
J. B. Coyie, of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
rspac vania.—_Several things are considered in 
That 4 the selection of items for reproduction these three blotters are 9 by 4 inches and on white stock. William F. Fell’s blotter is black and 
E” at in this column. Excellence of crafts- green while that of E. O. Hodge Printing Company (Cleveland), reproduced slightly modified from 


1geé 


he on 
as su) 
ogtay 


manship would seem to be the No. 1 
qualification but, frankly, a perfect piece 


the original, has type and eagle in blue, stars red, and type cartoons brown. The blotter of Mitchell 
& Herb (Los Angeles) is printed black with spots of red. The copy angle cf each is worth noting. 
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overprinting the sheet from a point two 
inches below the top instead of the top 
half of the line being on the paper and 
the bottom half of the letters over the 
ee buff tint. The effect, we’re sure you'll 


; Wt Won 3 out of 72 Kapital Prizes agree, would be smarter and particu- 











larly clearer and more clean-cut. Blot- 
ters with scratch pads stapled on are no 
sccsnniiiui aaeoae: : poe anne doubt appreciated, but there is not suf- 
the winners of a blotter contest it sponsored. Twelve capital prizes were offered and the ficient variety in type sizes for effective 


ree ast antes urgaes cashes stohea Deis une aaa ated, Coleen, display. Important copy is little larger 


Providence, R. 1. and Buffalo, N. Y. To gain such recognition not only upholds our claim n nim rtan m : : 4 
of being the hic stylists of the middlewest, bat brings before the business world of than unimportant, so emphasis is no 


‘America the name of Springfield and the worthwhile things that are being done here. Our only weak but there’s a suggestion of 
customer-consultation service will provide the best printing possible within your budget. monotony. The red is too strong for the 
FRYE PRINTING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILL. green (used for what black would ordi- 
narily be used for) on the piece fo: 
May. Tone balance, in consequence, i: 
away off. A cardinal principle of print- 
ing type in two-color work is to selec: 
for the lines that go in the weaker colo) 


MODERN TYPUGHAPHICAL CRATTSMANSHIP ey: 


eee or tights aed tel debudnn stronger color. While technically not : 


color, black is stronger in tone than an) 
color. You should study harmony. 








In personnel and mechanical equipment, Weimer is one of the largest typographical 
; THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 


organizations in Indiana. Its library of type faces is complete. Its fine crafts hip Oregon.—“The Sermon on the Mount a 

Told by St. Matthew,” designed by Johi: 

Henry Nash, proves that neither tim: 

nor location can affect the true artis: 

adversely. This religious broadside, per- 

haps, surpasses the “Ninety-first Psalm,” 

issued about 1918, because it contains yin 208 

much more text matter. Inside spread 

of this latest broadside of heavy antique 

paper of fawn-tan shade is 2014 by 18) 

inches. The title is approximately 84- Y 
| 





is attested by a large clientele of discriminating users of advertising typography. 


point Gothic (Old English text) printed 
in orange, having for its background a 
two-inch headband composed of flow- 
1887 1941 ers, leaves, and vines. Three seven-line NO 
initials emphasize as many paragraphs 
| TNE FRANKLIN” | of the text, which is set twenty picas 
Founded 1987 . ° . . 
wide in a ten-point semi-text face. The 
a: oe : sermon is made up in four columns, 
Bou," The Franklin’ ie abe ter eal Oa. eer aes each 10% inches long. A heavy hori- 
falls the mighty insportant job of helping you increase your business... Call JA 7281 today. zontal line in pastel green bleeds on 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY both sides at top, this close to top of 
416 W. MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. head band containing the title. The same 
shade of green is used for one-point 
vertical lines close to the black body 
type, just as the ancient scribes meas- 
ured off their line length. Spacing be- 
tween words is as near perfect as pos- 
sible. Lucky, indeed, are the students 


Dress Up in the classes of Mr. Nash. 
a 


Jim Smipt, of Gunnison, Colorado.— 

...,and dress up your printing, too! While structurally simple, your blotter, 
pei pars abo “Here, take an aspirin,” with a genuine 
Sia Neca Siaweadd .cjetn the aspirin tablet attached following ‘Here 

Pine parade! Your message will in the heading, is effectively arranged 
put on new ing. and emphasi and displayed, as is also the cover of the 

in an entirely new outfit... and get scratch pad, “Doodler’s Delight,” text 
results, too! Call JA 7281 today! of which is interesting. “1941 is going 
to be a very busy year,” it reads, “what 

The Freuitin Potting —" with national defense getting in high 
416 West Main Street 1 Louleville, Kentucky gear and everyone working harder than 

ever. But you'll probably find time for 

a little ‘doodling.’ That’s why we offer 

you this ‘doodler’s’ pad. You'll find the 

All except the next to top blotter are 8 by 3% inches in size. The Frye Printing Company blotter is in paper to be excellently adapted for de- 
lavender and black—and don’t fail to read that copy! Weimer’s blotter is on gold-finished stock pendable doodles. Of course, you can 
printed in brown and opague green. Its size is 71/4 by 3% inches. Franklin Printing’s upper blotter use it for memos, such as ‘be sure to 
is of buff stock printed brown and black and the lower one is in purple and green on white. aint tettaeainiens Mine Champion, 


such ample space all through. Lines will THE Art NOVELTY Company, of London, but mainly we are thinking of your 
appear crowded in an open display which Canada.—Your letterhead is unusual and doodling pleasure.” It is unfortunate 
would not in a design otherwise closely _ striking. We wish the line in red, “Ad- more do not follow your example when 
spaced. Contour of the page is not pleas- _vertising Specialties and Printing,” were an order goes to a competitor cutting 
ing, lacking balance and grace. printed at the top edge of the buff tint profit, maybe more, from his price; that 
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is, submit a better idea or sell the ad- 
vantage of color. Your handling of the 
picture of the local tourist court in 
colors is a case in point, far and away 
superior to the one-color picture de- 
livered by the fellow who got the first 
order on price. He probably thought— 
incorrectly, it appears—the customer 
would be influenced only by price. It is 
interesting to learn you get better re- 
sults using the same halftone for the 
different color forms instead of using 
the sandpaper block. We have long rec- 
ognized the News Champion as ahead of 
most publishing and printing concerns 
in towns the size of Gunnison, and it is 


/ the boss wants a thing done, 
it generally simplifies things to 
let him have his own way. 


POINT FLASH BOLD + WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS « ST. LOUIS 


Vera IS EASIER THAN FAULT-FINDING 
NO TALENT + NO SELF-DENIAL « NO BRAINS 
NO CHARACTER ARE REQUIRED TO SET UP 
IN THE GRUMBLING BUSINESS. 7 7 + 


ROBERT WEST 


relation to type in heads for C. B. Hol- 
lister, Tichnor (too bad the three heavy 
ones here were not in a weaker color), 
Holden, and Indian Head. Outstanding 
letterheads are those of The Scripture 
Press, Newcomers Service, the Keystone 
Typesetting Service, the Pan-American 
Publishers, and Grace Publications. Now 
you at least know what we like and 
do not like. Where you have submitted 
the headings previously used by cus- 
tomers but printed by others you have 
made definite improvement. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PREss, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey.—A very fine piece of 
traditional printing is your “Alexander 


Man has about conquered the physical laws 
of nature which held him slave; it remains for 
him now to conquer the spiritual laws of nature 
which hold him slave to greed, mistrust, lust for 


power, and other forms of predatory selfishness. 


WESLEY K. NASH 





WETZEL PrINTING Company, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana—Your fine “Ah Spring” 
broadside, done by offset in two shades 
of green and a dull red, is visually a 
breath of spring. Folded to 14% by 7% 
inches, the first page is decorated with 
apple blossoms and a robin busy with 
the proverbial worm perched on the 
second word of the title. First inside 
spread bears a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der job of typography with heading in 
bold condensed block type and text in 
Garamond Bold. Such bold type might 
be considered inappropriate for a spring 
mailing piece, but the two shades of 
green used reduce the tone and subdue 





SET IN 18 POINT BODON! BOOK + WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS + ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mii. lt pllsscs «loos: welidlaee 
pulitten or business, it’s a healthy idea 
— now and then—to hang a question 
mark on the things you have long 


taken for granted.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 





(SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSS? 
My 


THINK BIG TALK LITTLE 
LOVE MUCH »LAUGH 
EASILY » WORK HARD 
GIVE FREELY PAY CASH 
& BE KIND «IT’S ENOUGH 


~~ BMERSON 


ALBERT ALOE, MASTER OPTICIANS «© 805 LOCUST « ST LOUIS 


Ge many people define 
“right” as a personal prerogative, 


instead of something which is fit 











And just... ~ 


VES WAEWICK TYFOCUAPHERS ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SET IN 18 POINT BERNHARD MODERN ROMAN BOLD ¢ WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS + 8T. LOUIS 





Cards by Warwick Typographers, St. Louis. Upper: left, black and deep red on gray; center, brown and red on yellow-orange; right, brown and 
pale green on light brown. Lower: left, blue and red on dark gray; center, blue-green and orange on cream; right, green and red on light green 


manifest that you, Jim, are a factor in 
the situation. 

W. F. Metton, of Chicago—Few have 
your ability—the daring, too—in glam- 
orizing the letterhead. You insist on 
using sparkling types—which means the 
newer types—a number of which have 
character and oomph the like of which 
no type of two decades ago possessed. 
There’s a cue here for those readers at- 
tempting to do a 1941 brand of work 
with 1900 types, many of whom are cry- 
ing poor business and unfair competi- 
tion. You insist, it seems, on two colors 
or more. More power to you there, also. 
The heightened effect of the added color 
in a well set design should permit in- 
creasing the margin between cost and 
selling price, the customer gaining even 
more in the increased results bright, 
colorful printing has been shown to 
develop. Your penchant for the color- 
ful and glamorous has, we believe, led 
you too far in two or three instances. 
Rules, we believe, are too prominent in 


Anderson, His Tribute to Wood Engrav- 
ing.” This book shows seventeen exam- 
ples from original blocks cut by Thomas 
Bewick. The book is exceptionally well 
planned, measures 6 by 834 inches, has 
gray deckle-edge cover, white plate-fin- 
ish antique stock for inside pages; print- 
ing throughout is black. Text set twenty 
picas wide in an eleven-point old-style 
face. The blocks vary in size from 144 
by 2 to 3 by 3% inches. Although these 
blocks differ greatly in size, and descrip- 
tive matter contains from three to seven 
lines of eight-point type, uniformity of 
pages has been maintained. The mate- 
rial on these pages measures five inches 
from top of illustration to bottom line 
of type, remaining white space appears 
between block and type. Specimens 
printed on side of sheet only; when book 
opens the spread shows only the illus- 
tration and description on right-hand 
page, which offers a pleasing and rest- 
ful setting to study the proof of an 
original Bewick wood engraving. 


it materially. The second fold exposes 
the full-size sheet, the spread being en- 
hanced by a modern line drawing of an 
old scroll, feather, and sheet of paper. 
Where paragraphs of text end, the fol- 
lowing paragraph is started immedi- 
ately under the end of the “widow” line. 
an interesting device not without its 
practical advantage. We believe that the 
ninety-pica lines are too long for this 
kind of handling and that a more formal 
style of paragraphing would have pre- 
vented much of the irregular pattern 
of the type mass. However, the piece 
is nicely done and decidedly compli- 
mentary to you. 

“EXAMPLES OF PRINTING,” year book of 
Central Technical College, in Brisbane, 
Australia, has arrived as usual. The 
work of apprentices, it is highly praise- 
worthy, young pressmen and compos- 
itors doing equally well. Rather than 
space the rules which are in red grad- 
ually closer from top to bottom, we’d 
space them evenly, in any event start 
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The PRINTING HIGH SCHOOL 


Dedicated to the Making of Better Craftsmen forthe Graphic 
Arts Industry of Greater Cincinnati 


McMillan and Essex /eadiuran 7967 Cincinnati, Ohio 


430 SOUTH CLARK steeet CHICAGO 
Teter uone 


Harrison. 4213 


company 


ee BLEU Y St 8 £8 ft 
TELEPHONE 


MO8.T REA A 
HARBOUR £677 


rmann~Marshal J 


LANSING MICHIGa® 


621 EAST HAZEL STREET 


KEYSTONE 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE. 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


| 141-149 WEST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 


Top letterhead was in black and lake red on cream; the second, in black and red-brown on white; 
the third, by Rodney Wolfe, of Cardinal Printing Service, Montreal, Canada, was in black and red on 
white; the fourth, in black and red-brown on white; the fifth, in black and light rose on cream stock 
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with them close and wind up below 
with them farther apart. Balance would 
be improved with the greater weight at 
the top, as we’re sure you will agree. 
The facsimile “Craftsmen” card at an 
angle in the upper left corner of the 
principal’s foreword would be improved 
if lines were not so crowded—there’s 
space galore at the top to provide for 
spreading the lines. The distribution of 
white would also be better. An espe- 
cially good page is headed “Philoso- 
pher’s Dream.” “Setting Matter Inside 
a Circle,” explaining and _ illustrating 
how to do this and have it come out 
right, is a helpful one. Business cards 
of Beta Printers are weak in design 
having too many elements which stand 
apart, creating disunity. Displays should 
be designed to hold together, to seer 
one thing instead of several. While it’: 
difficult to remember last year’s book : 
feeling persists the work is improved 

Printinc ArTS ASSOCIATION, Colum- 
bus, Ohio—You did a great job in late 
1940 promoting our industry locally. The 
Craftsmen booklet, “Printing,” distrib- 
uted to the teachers of grade schools 
is probably best of the five pieces of! 
promotion. A two-color leaflet, “Print- 
ing, Third Largest Industry in Colum- 
bus,” is striking in display typography. 
powerful in emphasizing the industry’s 
importance. Interesting points set forth 
are that volume is over $15,000,000 an- 
nually, and the payroll, shared by 2,500 
workers, about $3,500,000. Another thing 
which must have made local people sii 
up and take notice is the strip wind- 
shield sticker with “1440-1940” set quite 
large to make them wonder and ask 
questions, and talk. A second line, too 
small to be read from afar, carries 
“500th Anniversary of Printing—Print- 
ing Serves the Community.” Obviously 
size limitations prohibited larger type 
for the line, though it would have been 
desirable. There is also the booklet, 
“The Birthday of a Great Industry,” 
distributed among buyers of printing 
and a folder to all school pupils. It is 
a fine campaign, we suspect engineered 
by R. Reid Vance who has for years 
done notable work in the service of 
printers of Columbus and of the state. 

Evan Stone, Toledo, Ohio—Your let- 
terhead for the Lorraine Press is im- 
pressive and characterful, the letters of 
the name being in reverse color against 
half-inch band of what appears to be 
vertical two-point rules with a bit of 
white in between—as if routed out of 
metal. The twelve-point rule above and 
two-point rule just below, all bleeding, 
make a quite striking effect, especially as 
printed in a soft gray-green. We regret 
the third line and the one along the bot- 
tom of the sheet are in extra condensed 
black caps which contrast unpleasantly 
in shape with the block lettering of the 
first two lines, rather wider than nor- 
mal. The extra condensed caps are also 
too widely letterspaced. The object of 
condensed types is to save space, so it 
seems inconsistent to letterspace them 
noticeably. Also, a line too widely letter- 
spaced appears more like a succession 
of spots than a line of type; unity is 
sacrificed. The blotter with name in th: 
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same reversed lettering as on letterhead 
discloses lack of harmony in shape of 
types, the smaller lines set in light-face 
block being too fat. This blotter would 
be improved further if the big “bullet” 
in the dark blue were omitted and the 
name and address dropped a bit. The 
dot serves no useful purpose and stands 
out too prominently. 

J. Wooparp AUBLE, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana—An interesting feature of the cal- 
endar produced by students of the print- 
irg department of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools is the provision for hanging it. 
The calendar consists of eight leaves 9 
by 16 inches, saddle-stitched at top. A 
s 
c 
d 



















SAINT PAUL CLUB OF ING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
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MINNESOTA 












allow section 34 inches wide is die- 
t between staples, and a card hanger 
e-cut to shape a round top section 
with a longer rectangular section below 
is inserted through the slit, the wider 
part keeping it from going through. A 
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ound part provides for fastening it to 
the wall. Front cover carries an inter- 
esting short article on “The Develop- 
ment of Printers’ Marks,” attractively 
displayed, and features the imprint of 
the Press of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools. On the back cover is patriotic 
material, “I Believe in America,” also 
attractively displayed. The six inner 
leaves are printed both sides, each car- 
rying the calendar for a month on the 
lower half, the upper part carrying ma- 
terial pertaining to some _ particular 
printer’s mark, with a reproduction of 
the mark a little above center. Neat bor- 
der bands in a soft red-violet at top of 
each page and between the text and 
calendar block, with rules of the same 
color in the calendar, unite with the 
black to form a fine combination on the 
toned ripple stock used. 

J. Horace McFartaAnp Company, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—Our hat’s off 
to you folks for doing a splendid job of 
calendar making. The McFarland calen- 
dar, which starts with April, 1941, and 
continues through to March, 1942, is well 
planned to attract one’s attention, and 
the exceptionally fine examples of color 
printing throughout make this one that 
will be used and then preserved. For 
the benefit of our readers, it contains 
eighteen 914- by 121%4-inch leaves of 
heavy coated paper stippled, after print- 
ing, and bound at the top with plastic 
binding to make it easy to turn the 
leaves and to keep the whole perma- 
nently bound. The first leaf (cover) 
bears a beautiful reproduction of a color 
photograph of a garden walk in mid- 
spring, an enchanting scene. A sheet 
showing the building and two interior 
views of the Mount Pleasant Press plant 
follows. Next is the April sheet, at the 
top of which another garden scene fol- 
lowed by descrivtive matter and a brief 
sales message to seedsmen and nursery- 
men. The calendar panel in small, but 
clear, bold type—with the preceding and 


following months in still smaller size at 
either side—is at the bottom of each Five effective letterheads, all on white paper. The first one is in orange and azure. Buckley, 
sheet. all of which feature color illus- Dement & Company uses two color combinations for its letterheads. One is dark and medium green | 
es ‘ and the other is dark and medium brown, the latter being for regular correspondence and former for 
tration, either nome garden ae & 6 a special purpose—both decidedly effective. The Indianapolis Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
grouping of fruit or flowers. December letterhead is unusual for its tie-up of spots of color, orange-red, contrasting with listing of 
and January are lone exceptions. A pic- officers and so on, in black. “Southern Flight” magazine’s letterhead, blue and black, is distinc- 
ture of Santa Claus in colors features tive to say the least. Economy Printers’ is light blue and black and its shield is hot embossed 
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the former and a most attractive dining 
room the latter. For a firm specializing 
in horticultural printing it is natural 
that floral and fruit pictures should pre- 
dominate, and these certainly present an 
excellent demonstration of the quality 
of work produced by your company. 
JOHNSTON PRINTING & ADVERTISING CoM- 
PANY, of Dallas, Texas—We'll bet that 
souvenir program for the seventh an- 
nual ball of the Dallas Petroleum Club 
made a big hit. Quite colorful and deco- 
rative, but entirely in keeping with the 
occasion. This program, a unique piece, 
was arranged in the form of a passport, 
5 by 8 inches in size, with cover of black 
velour cover stock having a spider-web 
pattern in gold on the reverse side, the 
wording, “Passport—Dallas Petroleum 
Club,” and an outline cut of the globe 
showing the western hemisphere, being 
printed or stamped in gold on the black 
stock. The title, “Passport to a Nautical 
Nocturne in Pan-Americana on board 
the S. S. Petroleum chartered and navi- 
gated by the Dallas Petroleum Club,” 
was in a deep brown on the cream stock 
used for inside pages. At the bottom of 
the title page was an outline cut of a 
crowd on the top deck of a ship, this 
being in the deep brown and a light 
orange. Stock for inside pages was a 
Strathmore paper, deckle edged, with 
bands of color down the deckle side. 
Small illustrations and decorative pieces 
in colors were scattered through the 
pages. A real official looking seal, made 


USE CASLON 


@ “Ir you can’t do it in 
Caslon—you can’t do it” is 
just as true today as it ever 
was. This doesn’t mean that 
Caslon will work best every 
time. It doesn’t mean that 
the selection of Caslon is a 
guarantee of good work. It 
means that almost any as- 
signment set in Caslon—if 
properly handled—should 
result in good printing. 

Here (at left) is a cover 
for a booklet about “Print- 
ing.” It is a souvenir item in 
connection with the “500th 
Anniversary of Printing.” It 
should represent printing at 
its best. 

In the original setting 
Caslon was wisely chosen— 
but not too aptly applied. 

The page is flat, almost all 

of the elements having the 

same color. An attempt is 

made to gain interest by 

boxing in all elements. A 

cover stock with a colored 

deckle looks too novel for 

the conventional treatment. 

Notice that every line, in 

fact every word, is either 

italic upper- and lower-case 

or roman caps; and Caslon really dis- 
plays its finest qualities when used in 
roman upper- and lower-case. 

In the re-setting (right) the charac- 
teristics for which Caslon is best known 
are shown off. Large sizes of roman up- 
per- and lower-case (which take on 
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of a gold seal label and a piece of vari- 
colored striped ribbon, was on the in- 
side second page, which was gotten up 
to simulate a passport, having an offi- 
cial air though done in humorous vein. 
The third inside page had space for 
“Photograph of Voyageur,” a highly pol- 
ished steel mirror occupying this space. 
Passport regulations and visas, all simi- 
larly in humorous vein, were included, 
while the center two-page spread, car- 
rying the display line, “Welcome to the 
Main Saloon,” had a welcoming message 
together with instructions, and carried 
the menu, or “Supper D’Adieu.” It made 
a novel and attractive souvenir of the 
ball which many must have kept. 

Epw. Hine & Company, Peoria, Illinois 
—The St. Patrick’s Day program dedi- 
cated to Pat O’Brien of movie fame, 
while appropriate for the occasion so 
far as colors are concerned, combining 
the green of Erin with the red, white, 
and blue of America, has several points 
that are subject to criticism typograph- 
ically. The main feature of the piece is 
the cover, in the upper left-hand part of 
which is a halftone portrait of Pat 
O’Brien, the guest of honor, this being 
attached by corner slots over a back- 
ground of green metallic paper. Below, 
and to the right, is a type panel of two 
lines reading “St. Patrick’s Day Dinner 
Dance,” the first three words being in 
Stymie Medium Condensed, the last two 
in Monotype Swing. Here, the appear- 
ance would have been improved greatly 
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considerable weight) are set in contrast 
with smaller sizes. Instead of a colored 
deckle, the plain deckle is used. White 
space is the order for this cover. Color 
is suggested for the word “Printing” and 
for the rules. A page should look well 
all in black before it is improved with a 


had the first line been indented about 
a pica at the left, past the swash portion 
of the capital “D,” allowing that part of 
the letter to extend slightly beyond the 
“S.” The type panel on the first inside 
page also would have been improved 
had it been more in proportion with the 
shape of the page. While the line of stars 
at the bottom help the appearance some, 
they are too far away to avoid the out 
of proportion effect. The initial letter 
“W” on page 3 inside is poorly han- 
dled, especially so as the Huxley Verti- 
cal does not harmonize with the Kern- 
nerly text, and it is so weak it seems 
lost. The menu page is the best one of 
all, the slight letterspacing of the capi- 
tals adding greatly to the effectiveness 
of the page, opening up the capitals and 
thereby avoiding a commonplace effet. 
Had the small caps on the facing page, 
giving the program, been similarly le 
terspaced it would have helped this tw) 
page spread very much. Then, on ti 
program page you have used clos 
spaced leaders (also on the first line « 
the second inside page) while on th 
following pages you used widely spaced 
and more open leaders, which give a 
much better effect. The choice of paper 
is a good one, Strathmore deckle-edged 
being used, with stripes of color over 
the deckle, a heavy sheet for the cover, 
then a lighter weight blue sheet, then 
a white sheet, the color bands being red 
and blue. Program is 814 by 11 inches, 
tied with a green silk cord. 


BUT BE SURE YOU HANDLE IT PROPERLY 
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second color. Compare all-black reset- 
ting with two-color break-up. 

This layout isn’t molded; it looks free, 
simple; is easy to grasp and, yet, it has 
character. It isn’t the perfect page—it is 
just a good Caslon set-up; that’s all we 
claim for it—Meyer Wagman. 
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ROM SOME REPORTS released by 
fe Census of Manufactures of 

the United States Department of 
Commerce, we learn that the average 
investment (in machinery, equip- 
ment, et cetera) for each mechani- 
cal employe in the graphic arts in- 
dustry in 1926 was $2,200. By 1939, 
this had risen to $3,100—in round fig- 
ures, by 40 per cent. 

In some quarters, there have been 
attempts to make a great deal out of 
these comparative facts, and to in- 
cite radical new attitudes toward the 
problems of our industry as a result. 
Actually, as alert management prop- 
eriy armed with vital facts has known 
right along, this situation marks no 
more than the continuation, with 
some acceleration, of a trend toward 
greater mechanization which has pre- 
vailed ever since the wheel replaced 
the screw and the lever as the basic 
mechanical principle of printing press 
operation. The deductions are not 
revolutionary. They spring from ob- 
vious facts, all well recognized by 
thoughtful executives in our field. 
However, it does seem well that we 
re-examine these basic principles at 
this time, with a view of defining 
their present status and their correct 
applications today. 

Throughout the history of the 
graphic arts, this constantly increas- 
ing mechanization has been the in- 
strument whereby two desirable re- 
sults have been brought into being: 
higher wages and greater benefits for 
labor, lower over-all costs and bet- 
ter values for customers. Thus, we 
have shared greatly in the fuller life, 
the expanded opportunities and the 
industrial progress enjoyed by those 
fields of endeavor which have mas- 
tered the benefits to be derived from 
technological progress—the process 
of making the machine a dependable 
servant which will assume much of 
the tedium and cost otherwise in- 
herent in physical labor. Like other 
of the most successful industries, we 
have placed a greater volume of our 
products within the reach of a greater 
number of people—a condition espe- 
cially fortunate when it is realized 
that our role is to multiply, transmit, 
and disseminate thoughts and ideas 
for the people of our nation. 

Especially fortunate is he who has 
recognized this trend and has been 
guided by it. Those who have soundly 





Condensed from a nuit to the 
twenty-third annual convention of 
the Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration, held at Birmingham, Ala- 


bama. By OLIN E. FREEDMAN 


installed modern, efficient equipment 
now find their firms more nearly 
ready to cope with the increased de- 
mands, despite the shortage of skilled 
labor which impends. 

With the continued trend toward 
mechanization, some new balance of 
basic considerations is clearly indi- 
cated. When printing plant produc- 
tion partook more largely of “hand” 
labor, there was greater flexibility of 
scheduling—greater ease of adjusting 
current costs, in periods of high or 
low activity, through expansion or 
contraction of the working force. 

You can’t lay off a machine. Once 
purchased and installed, it is like a 
horse in a barn, incurring expense 
every minute, whether productive or 
idle. I would, therefore, again direct 
your attention to the following con- 
siderations which, although not new, 
become increasingly prominent in 
this light: 

Select equipment soundly; apply 
every reliable buying test. Weigh all 
competitive claims, and seek impar- 
tial information. Analyze both the 
existing and the potential market, 
and the production requirements for 
soundly servicing it. 

Budget your operations and re- 
member that the output of any ma- 
chine can be sold profitably and 
competitively only if a correct and 
substantial amount of its time is con- 
sumed; establish a goal and make it. 

Apply standards of performance as 
it is not enough merely to accumu- 
late the so-called “chargeable” hours 
under a budget. Every one of those 
hours must represent an acceptable 
quota of salable output. No cost basis 
can be correct if this vital factor is 
neglected. 

Price correctly: After a budgeted 
forecast of productive time is deter- 
mined, put yourself in a position to 
equal or surpass it. For this purpose, 
the use of factory costs (exclusive of 





ESTABLISH GOALS, THEN PLAN WELL AHEAD 


administration, selling expense, et 
cetera) has proved its worth over 
and over again. Budgeted costs are 
invariable when confined to plant 
operations; they become unreliable 
only when one seeks to average gen- 
eral expenses (office detail, sales, et 
cetera) into them. 

We can well gain a lesson along 
these lines from the methods suc- 
cessfully employed in other indus- 
tries. Let us take as an example 
paper, a product with which all of us 
are familiar. As it comes off the ma- 
chine in the mill, the cost a pound is 
essentially fixed for the total tonnage 
of any given grade produced. As it 
comes to you, however, that grade is 
offered at a wide range of prices a 
pound, varying according to the 
quantity ordered at one time. Like- 
wise, factory costs of printing plant 
production are fixed; then sound 
merchandising requires adjustment 
of these other factors so that you are 
properly reimbursed for the sale of 
your product (your factory hours) 
in small lots or in large ones. 

* * * 

It is also important and fitting that, 
today, we devote thought to the de- 
fense program of our nation, and to 
our place in it. 

True enough, to an industry still 
operating at no more than 70 per 
cent of its plant capacity, the new 
problems thus far encountered are 
but minor as compared with some of 
the more vital fields of emergency 
production. 

First there is the problem of short- 
ages. To date, none of these is acute, 
and there is no immediate indication 
that insurmountable stringencies will 
develop. However, little new equip- 
ment is going to be available for the 
“duration.” Therefore, I urge that, as 
volume inevitably increases, each of 
us shall be giving fullest thought to 
better and fuller use of existing fa- 
cilities, better management methods, 
and greater efficiency. 

Then, there is the matter of pric- 
ing levels in a boom period. Our 
Government has promulgated a fixed 
policy of control of all major mar- 
kets, and this is a procedure which 
all who recall the chain of economic 
events during the previous World 
War will both approve and support. 
Higher prices . . . higher cost of liv- 
ing ... higher wages . . . that cycle 
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is unsound because it is inflationary. 
If it becomes operative, previous 
industrial balance is destroyed. All 
lose, in the end. The finest tribute 
that could be given to our industry 
in this crisis would be the ability to 
say that we resisted personal greed, 
held our market and our labor rela- 
tions stable ... and policed ourselves 
without the necessity of Govern- 
mental regulation. I do not mean that 
reasonable profits are to be neg- 
lected. Each of us has a broad duty 
to operate profitably, in order to con- 
tribute his portion to the tax struc- 
ture whereby this emergency effort 
is to be supported. 

So, for this year, with full realiza- 
tion that our clearer vision of many 
coming events awaits the unfolding 
of the future’s veil, I make bold to 
offer the following program for your 
consideration: 


Be temperate in prices. Continue 
to create confidence in our industry 
by giving sound values. Good will is 
far more important, in the end, than 
immediate, opportunistic gain. Re- 
member, too, that the excess profits 
taxes will be such that the Govern- 
ment will take all beyond a reason- 
able amount. 

Support the defense program with- 
out stint. Its success depends upon 
every one of us. We, above all, are 
the exemplification of the freedom of 
speech and of the press—blessings 
hard won, and worthy of protection 
at any personal cost or sacrifice. 

Gain and hold the coéperation of 
labor. That is the essence of democ- 
racy (and of good business, too). 

Hold to our basic, common-sense 
principles. The lessons of the past, 
thoughtfully adapted to today’s prob- 
lems, are our best guides. Especially 


beware of cure-alls, panaceas, and 
schemes which promise too much. 

Be alert and watchful of unfolding 
events, and don’t overlook the con- 
tinued lessons to be learned and ad- 
justments to be made. 

Discussions with your business as- 
sociates and with others in the field 
are indispensable, for no one man can 
alone comprehend and make sense of 
the complex pattern of world evenis 
and economic conditions. 

Establish goals, both individual and 
collective. I have referred to bud: - 
eted plant operation. Apply these basic 
principles to long-range planning, 
through this strong, progressive trace 
association of which each of you is «in 
important part, for greater stabiliiy 
and eventual security. Such volun- 
tary codperation by industrial units, 
when unselfish, can be the essence of 
our democratic way of life. 


UNITY MAKES FOR STRENGTH IN DESIGNING BLOTTERS 


@ THE ILLUSTRATION below is repro- 
duced by courtesy of The Wrenn 
Paper Company, which first pub- 
lished it in the company magazine, 
Print. The blotter sketches in the left 
column have all elements united and 
their punch is evident. Those on the 
right lack unity and appear weak and 
ineffective. 

The formula for good blotter design 
is to be found in the familiar phrase, 
“In unity there is strength.” This is 
explained in terms of blotter layout 
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technique in the following quotation 
from the Wrenn magazine, Print: 
“Each product should be presented 
on an individual blotter. A good rule 
to follow for any blotter layout is: 
One style of type for the text, one il- 
lustration, one headline, one piece of 
copy, one signature, and at least one 
extra color. If this rule is followed 
closely, a good blotter should result. 
“Placing undue emphasis on any 
one portion of a blotter distracts at- 
tention and scatters the interest. . . . 
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However, unity in the blotter does 
not mean that there should be no 
contrasts. Display lines should con- 
trast with text. Contrasts are possi- 
ble through use of italics, bold-face, 
small caps, a headline all in lower 
case, et cetera, all of which will do 
much to ‘pep up’ the blotter without 
destroying unity... . 

“Just as soon as your layouts have 
unity, you will find that you will sell 
more blotters and your customers 
will enjoy better results.” 
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Hard Work, Sure! But— 


Chey tell me proofreading is very 
hard work. Is that true?—Tezas. 

Yes, it is true. Any work that is 
worth while is hard, isn’t it? The 
test is not in the toughness of the job, 
but in the toughness of the worker— 
and in the reward that particular 
kind of work has for him. Where one 
person finds a reward, another would 
find only punishment. You won’t get 
rich reading proof, but if you are a 
natural born proofreader, you will 
find happiness in the work. The vet- 
eran proofreader is apt to have ac- 
quired a mental discipline that is 
good for him. He knows how to con- 
serve energy. He can doa lot of work 
with little labor. He avoids nervous 
strain. He keeps cool, works steadily, 
and makes the minute count. Finally, 
let me say there are lots of jobs that 
pay better—and lots that do not pay 
as well. If proofreading exhausts you, 
I'd say you just weren’t cut out to be 
a proofreader. 


Headline English 

What kind of English is this, which I 
find in a newspaper headline: “Asks Oil 
Price Rise Delay”?—North Dakota. 

Just headline English—that is now 
increasingly common English. To say 
“Asks Delay in Rise of Oil Prices” 
would be too wordy and too slow for 
the writer of news headlines. 


Tricky! 

Black bird, blackbird: how do you 
draw the line?—Michigan. 

A starling is a big black bird, but 
a big blackbird is not a starling. In 
one instance we have the noun 
“bird” modified by the adjective 
“black.” In “blackbird” we take the 
two words and put them together to 
make a new word, the name of a 
species of birds. By some freak of 
nature a blackbird might be hatched 
wearing feathers of some other color. 
He would still be a blackbird, though 
a lusus naturae; perhaps a black- 
and-white bird. A homelike prison 
would be pleasing to a convict, but a 
home like prison would be no place 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


to stay in. Back of all the theories 
and pet practices in compounding 
are certain fixed, unalterable, ines- 
capable foundation facts that must 
be accepted by any writer who wants 
to make his meaning clear to every 
reader. In all my writing about com- 
pounding I have insisted on this 
point; it is basic. 


Referendum Requested 


In setting baseball standings, this is 
the style commonly followed: 


Cine. 


B’klyn. 


St. L. 
il 


To me, it would be easier to get if set 
this way: 


Cine. +" 
Bklyn, 
St. L 


Pitts. | 





Do you agree with me?—Missouri. 

Sir, I do! I have to meet a similar 
situation in ordering titles up and 
down the backs of books. In placing 
them, you have to consider the read- 
ability of the title (1) when the book 
is standing on the shelf and (2) 
when it is laid flat on a table. 

With reference to those baseball 
tables, it seems to me the eye would 
move more easily, surely, and swiftly 
from the horizontal to the vertical 
line if the latter were based as our 
correspondent suggests. But—that is 
only one man’s opinion, and it may 
easily be that most persons prefer 
the usual style. So—what I want to 
do is to ask you folks: What do you 
think? Can we work up a little refer- 
endum on this point? If you have a 
mind, you must have an opinion— 
and if you are an honest-to-good- 
ness Proofroomer, you'll be happy to 
engage in a bit of logomachy on this 
technical question. 


Latin Into English 

Please discuss the words “percent” 
and “percentage.’—Oklahoma. 

The difficulty, no doubt, is in choice 
between “per cent” and “percent.” 
Some would even have us make it 
“per cent.,” with the period, on tke 
argument that it is an abbreviation 
of the Latin phrase “per centum,” 
meaning by (or in relation to) a 
hundred. Webster differentiates be- 
tween noun and adjective uses, find- 
ing possibility of these forms: per 
cent, per centum, per cent.’ and per- 
cent. Now: I myself very definitely 
and positively regard “percent” as an 
English word; and I maintain that 
universal acceptance of “percentage” 
justifies me. Go a step further: con- 
sider proportion, pro portione; adja- 
cent, ad jacere; perforate, per forare. 
What do you make out of those 
words? Do you now agree with me 
on “percent”? [NOTE—TueE INLAND 
PrINTER’S style is invariably “per 
cent,’ and so it remains with due 
apologies to our Proofroom editor. 
We therefore are first to disagree 
with E.N.T. on acceptability of “per- 
cent.” since our Webster gives “per 
cent” as first choice —The Editor. ] 


You Takes Your Choice! 

Should I write “an Odd Fellows or- 
phanage” or “an Odd Fellows’ orphan- 
age?—Indiana. 

The first is a noun of identification, 
like “a Princeton dormitory.” The 
second is a simple possessive, such 
as “one of Princeton’s dormitories.” 
Personally, I prefer the non-apos- 
trophe style, in this expression. 


Compo and Reader 

What can a compositor do when a 
proofreader’s marks sprawl all over a 
galley?—Tennessee. 

The compositor “has a right” to 
cleanly marked galleys. If a reader 
habitually sends proofs back with 
marks that can be traced only with 
difficulty, the compositor might try 
tickling the reader’s ear with a few 
words of diplomatic suggestion for 
cooperation. If the reader refuses to 
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alter his ways, I see nothing for the 
compo to do but to go to the boss 
with his complaint. He has a genuine 
right to clean marking—and in try- 
ing to get it he is serving the inter- 
ests of the house. 


Jalop(p)y 


Let me contribute to your count on 
“jalopy,” “jaloppy.” I find the former 
spelling in the WPA Guide to Oregon; 
also in the newspaper P. M.—Delaware. 

Yes. I meet up with that spelling 
every now and then, here and there. 
I don’t understand it, because no- 
body says “ja-lo’-py.” Everybody 
says “ja-lop’py.” Short “o,” not long 
“o.” The six-letter spelling simply 
does not represent the pronuncia- 
tion. Wish I had kept score on these 
two styles, but I didn’t. Thanks to 
“Delaware” for sending in the item; 
I wish numerous other Proofroomers 
would contribute in this manner. 


Jane Doe, 58 

Please, what do you make of this one: 
“Due to the heroism of the boat’s host- 
ess, Jane Doe, 58, lives were saved”?— 
Florida. 

First, it appears to be a quote from 
a news story. Second, it seems to 
carry excess baggage, an unneeded 
(and confusing) comma. Interpreted 
in the light of common usage, it says 
that Jane Doe, aged 58, contributed 
to the saving of lives. What it actu- 
ally says, to those who accept punc- 
tuation at face value, is that Jane 
Doe, hostess, was 58 years old. But 
you feel sure the real meaning is that 
owing to the heroism of Jane Doe, 
hostess (her age neither asked nor 
given!) 58 lives were saved. Without 
context it is impossible to speak with 
assurance. It could have been either 
way. The point is, to say it fast, that 
it’s “grand” to know whether your 
writer punctuates carefully, compe- 
tently—or in slapdash, devil-may- 
care fashion. Unless there is a clear 
understanding between writer and 
reader, there can be no certainty of 
the meaning being understocd. It 
looks as though the compositor had 
had a light comma-trigger finger, 
and the proofreader had failed to 
hold his mind on the alert. Unless— 
the meaning really was that (an un- 
named number of) lives had been 
saved by the heroism of 58-year-old 
Jane Doe. A woman likes you to be 
sure of her heroism and other noble 
qualities, but as to her age—well, 
that’s her affair, and she knows how 
to keep it from publication to the all 
too curious world. 
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Dullness of Routine 


Having been only a short time a proof- 
reader, I find myself rebelling against 
the work, because of its dullness, the 
same thing over and over again. Does 
this mean I’d better cut loose and try to 
hook up with something more lively?— 
Minnesota. 

Not necessarily. Almost any kind of 


work has that same over-and-over- 
ishness. Even a steel worker, ’way up 
on the top of a fifty-story skyscrap- 
er’s skeleton, looking to the man in 
the street like the very soul of adven- 
ture, complains of the monotony of 
his work. The store clerk pities him- 
self because the daily grind is so 
endless. But the steel worker is do- 
ing mighty works of creation; the 
store clerk is meeting all kinds of 
people, seeing human nature in the 
raw (when bargain hunting). The 
proofreader is an integral and indis- 
pensable part of the machinery of 
print. A certain amount of the hard 
discipline of life must be accepted, in 
any way of earning a living. The 
proofreader may permit himself to 
be ground down by routine and rep- 
etition—he may let himself become a 
mere mental machine—or he may 
read with alertness of mind, give 
himself an education, and enjoy day 
after day (with an occasional let- 
down, to be sure) the feeling of be- 
ing alive and having part in a great 
phase of civilized life. It is up to the 
individual—and the one who com- 
plains in one calling would be very 
likely to complain the same way in 


any other. Our querist may possibly 
be misplaced; I have no way of 
knowing. If so, he had better try for 
something that would suit him bhet- 
ter. Mere rebellion against routine 
is not the properly decisive factor. 


$1 Million 

What do you think of this newfangled 
way of writing large sums of money, «s 
$1 million? It looks rather funny to me. 
—Pennsylvania. 

And to me. Defense financing dows 
put a strain on the zero; it takes a 
goodly string of them to put a billion 
into figures, and the billions fly in 
flocks, like geese. In the ordinary 
straight-ahead print, it would be 
quite possible (and to some of us 
much smoother) to write “a millicn 
dollars.” I suppose that “$1 million” 
probably started in accountants’ re- 
ports. I see it constantly in Arthur 
Krock’s column in the New York 
Times. Incidentally: I wonder how 
come the established, conventional, 
and universally accepted “$1” style? 
It really says “dollar one.” Accepting 
that style, we really have no good 
ground to stand on while criticizing 
“$1 million”; it’s a logical extension 
of the idea. It does “look funny,” but 
it’s defensible enough. 

P. S.—For the sake of intellectual 
honesty, I'll say: To me, personally 
and individually, and without any 
wish to tell anybody else how these 
things must be done, this “$1 mil- 
lion,” in ordinary print, smacks 
strongly of affectation. 
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BY-PRODUCTS 


Iron isn’t the only modern blast 
furnace product . . . they evolve 
gas, coke, and chemicals on the 
side. 


The by-products of industry are 
sometimes more valuable than the 
main issue. 


Advertising—PRINTING, if you 
please — is employed _ primarily 
to make immediate sales but its 
effects are much more far-reach- 
ing. Its value cannot be computed 
on the volume of immediate re- 
turns ...it has many ‘plus’ 
entities. 


Because of this, it is always well 
to keep in mind the ‘memory value’ 
—the plus entities—when you plan 
your printing. 


You want maximum results 
now, of course, but you also want 
that — ingredient ‘good 
will’ that the right kind of printing 
can engender in the minds of all 
people reached by your printing. 








The copy and illustration above are used by permission of the Edward Hine Compony. 
of Peoria, IlI‘nois, and first appeared in that firm’s house-organ, “Proofs and Reprints” 
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1 last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some advertising material you threw away a ys We are giving 
© a hack to you! Here is the story: Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail for two cents, or 2 full ounce of non 


local mail for three cents. When you send out an envelope, weighing less than a full ounce you waste a penny or more. If you 
mail only one thousand letters a year this waste amounts to $10; two thousand, $20; three thousand, $30, and so on. The 


next time you mail a letter, an invoice, or 3 statement, enclose some advertising material . . . a folder or a blotter. It will cost 


no more in pestage and you will he getting double value for your two cents... free delivery of your advertising, and more 


business because you advertise. Terepnone Gatenienr 3417 
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»,12, by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; 11 points; black and red on 
nite; peny placed in slots at upper right as indicated by short lines 


ESULTS OF BLOTTER CONTEST 
EE? ON HOLDING ATTENTION 


FinAL RESULTS of our blotter 
mtest were announced in our is- 
efor March, when the winning 
ins were reproduced. Such 
reat interest was shown that in 
sy we reproduced ten more of 
he designs: submitted, the ten fol- 
wing the fourteen winners. 

Interest continues, so in re- 
monse to Numerous requests we 
eshowing here the eight designs 





‘The last time you mailed a letter without enclosing 
tome advertising material you threw away a penny. 
We are giving it back to you! Here is the story: 
Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail 
for two cents, or a full ounce of non-local mail for 
three cents. When you send out an envelope weigh- 
ing less than a full ounce you waste a penny or 
more. If you mail only 1000 letters a year this waste 
will amount to $10; 2000, $20; 3000, $30 and 80 on. 
‘The next time you miail a letter, an invoice, or a 
Watement, enclose some advertising material—a 
folder or a blotter. It will cost no more in postage 
and you will be getting double value for your two 
centsfree delivery of your advertising and more 
business because you advertise. 


tte GRAPHIC PRESS 


309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD « CHICAGO 
Telephone Greenleaf 3417 


0.60, by Max McGee, Spring- 
eld, Ilinois; red and black 
m yellow; received 9 points 










immediately following, in place, 
those shown in our May issue. 

By a singular coincidence, two 
of these blotters, Nos. 30 and 72, 
were given first place, one by one 
judge, the other by another judge, 
though not one of the other judges 
gave them a place. Thus each of 
these designs received ten points. 

One judge gave No. 12 third 
place, “largely because of its ar- 
rangement,” but also said that he 
“would object to the length of line 
for the size of the type.” Another, 
who placed this eighth, said: “A 
clean piece of typography which 
would be improved if something 
could have been displayed in the 
text, and if the lines were not so 
long they are hard to read.” 

No. 16, which one judge who 
gave it seventh place said is “a 
direct and forceful arrangement 
of the copy,’ was also awarded 
points by two others, but not suf- 
ficient to place it as a winner. 

No. 60 was given two points by 
one judge who said he would 
have placed it higher but for the 
color combination, the red being 
“much too near the color of the 
penny to give the penny the 
proper emphasis.” No comments 
were offered by any of the judges 
on Nos. 75 and 82. 

No. 25 was picked for third 
place, giving it eight points. While 
no specific comments were made, 
this judge did say that in making 
his selections he attempted to keep 
in mind “the idea that a blotter is 
very much of a miniature bill- 
board, and that the name of the 
firm advertising and the atten- 
tion-getting heading should be 
readable at a glance, particularly 
where the heading is as interest- 
ing to all people as this one.” 
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No. 16, by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, 11 points; black and yellow 
on white; penny placed in slots following display line at upper left 


HERE IS THE STORY 


@ Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full 
ounce of local mail fortwo cents,or 
a full ounce of non-local mail for 
three cents. When you send out an 
envelope weighing less than a full 

‘ — Cs ounce you waste a penny or more 
wktout ad o If you mail only 1000 letters a 
year this waste amounts to $10; 
2000, $20; 3000, $30, and so on 
@ The next time you mail a letter, | 
an invoice, or a statement, enclose | 
some advertising material ... a 
folder, or a blotter. It will cost 
no more in postage and you 
will be getting double value for 
your two cents... free delivery 
of your advertising, and more 
business because you advertise. 


Heres Your Money Back! 


The last time you mailed a letter 





material you threw away a penny. 


We are giving it back to you... 














No. 30, by E. Frank Glatthaar, Cincinnati, Ohio, 10 points; black and 
dark green on ivory stock; penny attached in open space at the left 


HERE’S YOUR 








PENNY BACK 


Tue last time you mailed F 
a letter without enclosing some ww ww 
advertising material you threw 
away a penny. We are giving it back to you! Here 
is the story: 

Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail 
for two cents, or a full ounce of non-local mail for three 
cents. When you send out an envelope weighing less 
than a full ounce you waste a penny or more. If you 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. TELEPHONE: GREENLEAF 3417 


mail only 1,000 letters a year this 
waste amounts to $10; 2,000, 
$20; 3,000, $30; and so on. 

The next time you mail a letter, an invoice, or a 
statement, enclose some advertising material —a fol- 
der or a blotter. It will cost no more in postage and 
you will be getting double value for your two cents — 
free delivery of your advertising, and more business 
because you advertise. 





No. 72, by William B. Bradford, Portland, Maine, 10 points; black and 
orange on white; penny in open space between border in upper center 


Here's your peuny back! 


‘Tha lasd limayoy mailed letter without enclosing some advertising material you 
threw away o penny. We are giving it back to you! Here is the story le Seow 
egrees to carry @ full ounce of local mail for two cents, or @ full ounce of non-local 
moil for three cents. When you send out an envelope weighing less than a full ounce 
you waste o penny or more. If you mail only 1,000 letters a year this waste amounts 
40 $10.00; 2,000, $20.00; 3,000, $30.00; and so on, 7Ae mead dome you mail a letter, 
on invoice, or a statement, enclose some advertising materiol—a folder or a blotter. 
It will cost no more in postage and you will be getting double value for your two 
cents—free delivery of your advertising, and more business because you advertise. 


we GRAPHIC PRESS 


309 West Jackson Boulevard + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone GReonleaf 417 


No. 75, by William Metz, St. Albans, Long Island, New York, 9 points; 
black and maroon on white; penny in circle at lower right-hand corner 
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The ior time you moiled o letter without enclosing some odvertising 
serial y y y. We are giving it back to you! << Here isthe 





story. Uncle Som agrees to corry o full ounce of local mail for two cents, oro 
full ounce of non-local mail for three cents. When you send out on envelope 
weighing less than a full ounce you waste o penny or more. If you mail only 
1000 letters o yeor this waste amounts to $10.00; 2000, $20.00; 3000, 
$30.00; and so on. <Z The next time you mail a letter, an invoice, or o stote- 
ment, enclose some advertising material -o folder, or o blotter. It will cost no 
more in postage and you will be getting double value for your two cents — 
free delivery of your advertising, ond more business becouse you odvertise 






0. 8&2, by Alfred Hoflund, Denver, Colorado, 9 points; deep red and 
on white; penny attached where lines at extreme left would meet 





HE LAST TIME you mailed a letter 
without enclosing some advertis- 
ing material you threw away a penny. 
We are giving it back to you! Here 
is the story: Uncle Sam agrees to 


Hered 


carry a full ounce of local mail for Your Penny 


two cents, or a full ounce of non- 
local mail for three cents. When 
you send out an envelope weighing 
less than a full ounce you waste a Back! 
penny or more. If you mail only “ 
1,000 letters a year this waste amounts 

to $10; 2,000, $20; 3,000, $30; and so on. 


JHE NEXT TIME you mail a letter, an 
invoice, or a statement, enclose 
some advertising material — a fold- 
er or a blotter. It will cost no more 
in postage and you will be getting 
double value for your two cents — 
free delivery of your advertising 
and more business Necause you 
advertise. Phone: Greenleaf 3417. 


The Graphic Press 


309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


No. 25, by Kenneth Pratt, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 8 points; deep 
brown and purple on white; penny placed in slots at the top center 




























































THIS BLOTTER IS READY TO GO OUT SELLING FOR YOU 
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Advertising in leisurely t 
is as wise as trying to 
with 1850 methods. To 
layouts suggest off-cent 


advertising gets results. 
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309 WEST JACKSON B 









































* NOTICE how your June blotter em- 
phasizes the idea of length. First, it is 














set the long way of the sheet. Then 









those long extra-condensed display let- 
ters reveal what type can do to help 
put across an idea. Finally, a strip of 


color cuts the blotter in two to create 











































the illusion of greater length, like the south C 
end of pantaloons. fc 
Your copy follows through on a pro- : 
posal where the reader obviously con 01 
not possibly lose. Here’s his chance io th 
take full advantage of your experience 0} 
and skill. You come out ahead, too, 
since your service cuts out competition; ? 
puts you in a position to set a price thai 
fair to both—on the kind of work that “ 
cements relations with any customer. ph 
But hold up a minute! IF YOU LIKE : 
THIS BLOTTER, YOU'LL HAVE TO ACT Hz 
FAST! Some other subscriber may like = 
it, too. Exclusive local rights go to the su 
first who requests it—that’s to prevent . 
the embarrassment of two firms using the Iu 
same copy. YOU be the first, and it’s your ba 
own personal business go-getter. a 
Display letters may be made by bend- dis 
ing two-point rules, or you can set them I 
in Huxley Vertical, if you have it. But, an “al 


electro is yours for cost plus a few cents 
handling charge—only $1.51 for a cut of 
the hand-drawn display and the figure. 









Tint block for color is not furnished. Be HE 
sure to enclose cash with your request for yo 
exclusive local rights. mil 


If you want to arrange for service 
each month until forbid, that is your 


privilege as a subscriber. Close to 90 






















per cent of all present users are on the is u 

“continuous order’’ list. _— 

vals 

Whether you want one blotter or all plac 

future ones, state your desires and en- not. 

close your check. WRITE PROMPTLY to = 
a 

THE INLAND PRINTER, at 309 West po 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. In tl 

prot 

Ur 

These Monthly Blotters tight 

causi 

Stimulate New Business the 
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The Pressroom 





Cleaning Type and Cuts 

[ am using a “fountain brush” to clean 
forms when taking them from press and 
I \ind that the cleaning fluid I use does 
no! thoroughly clean the face of the type 
or cuts. I have at various times used all 
sorts of cleaners but cannot get any 
thorough cleaning of the face of the type 
or cuts without going over the form 
with a new clean cloth afterward. There 
secms to be a tarnish left on the face of 
the type and cuts unless I follow up the 
brush cleaning with a new cloth. 

Also—and this is somewhat important 
—in using the various cleaning fluids in 
the fountain brush, I find that the 
plunger that controls the outflow of the 
cleaning fluid freezes and I cannot get 
any of the cleaning fluid onto the brush. 
Have taken the plunger out several 
times, cleaned it thoroughly, oiled the 
stem and put it back into place. Can you 
suggest a cleaning fluid to avoid this 
trouble? I might also add that when 
type or cuts are cleaned thus, and when 
I undertake to distribute foundry type, 
there is a dull film on the face of the 
type and the letters just seem glued to- 
gether. It requires quite some pounding 
to get them loose so that the type can be 
distributed. 

It is necessary to wipe off the face 
of the type and cuts after using a 


brush. No matter what cleaning fluid 





even with the best of cleaning fluid, 
which might contain nothing in itself 
to cause freezing, it will still be nec- 
essary to clean the metal at intervals 
because of oxidation. 


Tipping Cloth Swatches 

We would like to know the best type 
of paste or glue to be used for tipping 
cloth swatches on paper, and the amount 
of time and/or the charge a thousand 
for the operation. We are estimating on 
a quantity of 350,000 cloth swatches— 
swatches to be both men’s fall suitings 
and overcoating materials, approximately 
two inches square—to be tipped on the 
inside of envelope stuffers which have to 
be opened up and then closed. We’ve 
never done this type of work, and in 
checking with the local binderies the 
spread between the high and low seems 
to be too great to be accurate. Since this 
is quite a large quantity we want to be 
protected on price. 

For reliable information on the 
best kind of adhesive and its cost we 
suggest that you consult firms whose 
names we are sending to you. The 
standard charge for the operation 
may be obtained from your nearest 
local association of printers. It is 


probable that the wide divergence 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE for another good blotter this month. Keep 
your name and the character of your work before your public at a 


minimum cost. Don’t forget—tirst come first served, in each locality 


is used, the dissolved ink gradually 
works down in the type. So at inter- 
vals as needed it may be necessary to 
place the type, and the cuts that are 
not on wood bases, on a metal galley 
and wash with lye water in a sink, 
taking care to flush thoroughly with 
clear water from a hose afterward. 
In this operation the eyes should be 
protected. 

Unless the fountain brush is air- 
tight the metal may rust slightly, 
causing sediment and sticking due to 
the oxidizing action of the air, so 








in the estimates may be due to the 
difference in the equipment for this 
work in the binderies furnishing the 
information on costs. 

In order that you may get a com- 
plete picture we suggest you write 
manufacturers of equipment whose 
names we are sending you. They will 
be pleased to send information in de- 
tail, on which you may calculate a 
reasonable charge for the tipping, 
whether you decide to do it yourself 
or farm it out to some firm that is 
equipped to handle it. 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 


Printing on Celluloid 


I am interested in printing on cellu- 
loid and would appreciate knowing what 
ink to use and any other information 
you can give that will enable me to do 
this successfully. 


Printing on celluloid is best done 
from ruober stereos or plates with 
special ink which may be obtained 
from the inkmakers advertising in 
THE INLAND Printer. A light impres- 
sion is used and the sheets as printed 
may be laid out shingle-wise to dry. 


Crease in Folding 

Enclosed is a booklet which we have 
just printed on an eighty-pound folding 
enamel. If you will open it to the center, 
you will notice a crease in the upper in- 
side corner of each page. The sheet was 
folded as a sixteen-page signature and 
is typical of the work we have done on 
this folding machine. There is always the 
crease or wrinkle; not a serious fault, 
perhaps, with the finished job, but a flaw 
we would like to eliminate. What can we 
do to correct it? Should the folder be 
fitted with a good slitter to eliminate the 
crease? If so, are we right in thinking 
that the use of a slitter demands much 
more accuracy in feeding, with conse- 
quently slower production, and much 
more spoilage? 

With the use of a perforator blade 
the crease can be eliminated. By 
mounting the perforator blade the air 
is given a chance to escape and the 
wrinkle eliminated. The parts per- 
mitting the mounting of the perfora- 
tor blade cost but a few dollars. 

It will require a slightly different 
set-up, and possibly a little more ac- 
curate feeding with perforator at- 
tached, but it will not slow up pro- 
duction. It should reduce spoilage. 


Imitation Watermarks 


What is thesmethod of printing water- 
marks on a rag content bond from zine 
or rubber plates on a job evlinder press? 


The print is on the back of the 
sheet and is from a positive plate, as 
the watermark is to read in the posi- 
tive from the face of the sheet. A 
rubber plate serves very well since 
no impression should show on the 
face of the sheet. If a metal form is 
used, both hard packing and careful 
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makeready are required to prevent 
the impression marks from showing. 
Transparent, translucent, or a gray- 
ish-tinted white ink may be used. 

A printed imitation watermark is 
really a form of reverse or shadow 
watermark since the lettering of the 
‘regular watermark as made by the 
dandy roll is more transparent than 
the surrounding space, while the sur- 
rounding space is more transparent 
than the lettering in the printed imi- 
tation. A positive printing plate is 
needed to get a negative print on 
back of the sheet so that when the 
face of the sheet is held to the light 
as is customary when reading, the 
watermark will be positive. Refer- 
ence is to a positive in the typo- 
graphic, not the photographic, sense. 


Conditioning Paper 

In the July, 1940, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER reference is made to humidifiers 
and neutralizers for conditioning paper. 
Would you furnish us with a list of 
manufacturers of humidifiers for print- 
ing plants, particularly for offset work? 
Our biggest problem is with curls and 
waves in the paper stock. This causes it 
to wrinkle as it is going through the 
press, giving us bad impressions. The 
room in which the paper is stored is 28 
by 20 by 12 feet. 

Strictly speaking, neutralizers are 
used to combat static, and humidi- 
fiers constitute but one division of 
air-conditioning equipment, but they 
are helpful in minimizing static. 
Equipment for curing (or seasoning) 
paper is something else again. In or- 
der that you may get the complete 
picture we suggest that you consult 
the manufacturers of air-condition- 
ing apparatus and neutralizers ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, who 
will be glad to send information. 


Infra-red Equipment 

There is an interesting article in the 
May, 1941, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
entitled “Spray Dust Complaint.” Would 
you be kind enough to let us have the 
names of manufacturers who could give 
us detailed information about this new 
method of eliminating offset? 

Infra-red drying equipment as well 
as other methods of drying printing 
ink are used to hasten the drying of 
both regular and the new synthetic 
inks, and in order to get the complete 
picture you should seek the advice of 
the manufacturers of infra-red driers 
and the inkmakers advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The drying 
speed of the synthetic inks may be 
controlled to suit the grade of work 
and the production requirements, 
and also the type of press being used. 
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Worn Cylinder Bearer 

The bearers on cylinder of our press 
are worn about .008 inch. Can we have 
the bearers on the bed .925 inch instead 
of .917 inch to enable us to have more 
sheets of packing? The wear of .008 inch 
is on one bearer only. Will it be right to 
have one bed bearer .917 inch high and 
the other .925 inch? 

We do not recommend operating 
the press as you outlined. The proper 
procedure is to have a new bearer 
sweated on the cylinder in place of 
the worn one. Consult the manufac- 
turers of the press as to most con- 
venient way of having the job done, 
giving them the press serial number. 


Test Height and Level 

Among common causes of trouble 
in the pressroom are a form not level 
and type high, unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, and failure to suit 
the ink to the paper, the press, and 
atmospheric conditions. These three 
causes are basic and fundamental, 
and some thousand and one troubles 
stem from failure to correct these 
errors. 

Since the printing press is built 
from the basis of a type-high form, 
it is not surprising that pre-make- 
ready was developed to its present 
efficiency. Apparently, it is a slow 
job to win over all of the printers. 


Laade No FURTHER 


When You Want a Printer 


Here is a printer who can 
and will serve you well 


+ « « with good printing 
* « « @f reasonable prices 


%& Next time you want a printer— 
reach for the telephone and dial 
number 2-4341—then sit back, 
relax, and take life easy. 


%* It will be our business to come 
to your office and find out what 
you want and when you want it. 


% We'll bring you a proof, wait 
for your okay, and then deliver 
the printing to you as promised. 


%& Add to this service the moder- 
ate price we charge and you will 
see why we are first choice of 
many leading buyers of printing 
in this city today. 


Copy reproduced from an adverusement by 
Claud Cross Company, of Fort Worth, Texas 


Many carelessly start a job without 
making all the units level and type 
high, judging from the number who 
get into trouble from failing to do so, 
simple as it is. 

Examples briefly may be noticed. 
Wrinkles and slurs, two of the most 
common blemishes, frequently are 
caused by units of the form not be- 
ing level and type high; generally a}] 
other correctives fail. Sometimes the 
cause of a printing trouble is not ap- 
parent and bewilders the pressman 
during makeready. To save time in 
such a dilemma, the form may be 
washed clean and moved a bit on the 
press. If the blemish remains un- 
changed in the same spot on the 
form, it is hardly likely that the fauit 
is in the press. 


Plates of Plasticele 

In your April issue you ran a letter 
from a subscriber advising that he has 
been printing successfully on plasticele, 
pyralin, and celluloid. We would like ‘o 
have more information on this and 
would appreciate it if you will find out 
for us what molding material he has 
been using to make his printing plate. 

The inquiry was about printing on 
plastics, for which rubber plates 
were recommended. The second sen- 
tence of your letter apparently refers 
to printing plates on (of) plasticele, 
pyralin, and celluloid. We are refer- 
ing you to reliable sources of sup- 
ply for this information in detail. 


Press is Obsolete 
Please send name and address of the 
manufacturers of the following kinds of 
presses since we wish to obtain their 
complete catalogs and make a selection 
and purchase one or more of these 
presses to add to our present equip- 
ment: 10 by 15 press, 8 by 12 
press, 7 by 11 press. 
These presses are no longer on the 
market. We are sending you the 
names of manufacturers of modern 
platen presses advertising in THE Iv- 
LAND PRINTER, who will be pleased to 
send you information in detail. 


Color Concentration 

Recent remarkable development of 
fast-drying inks has brought about 
better inks. In order to ink the form 
at higher speeds without trouble, an 
ink with a more concentrated color 
strength is advantageous, to permit 
a thinner film to be carried. Many 
printing difficulties such as mottle, 
smearing, offset, filling, piling, and 
lack of sharp print may be mini- 
mized by using inks of concentrated 
color strength. 
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Waterproof Plastic Tag 

We have a peculiar problem which 
consists of printing plastic tags like the 
one enclosed on a short-run basis and 
extremely economically. This tag must 
be able. to withstand water for periods 
upwards of ten years. Can you give us 
an idea of how this printing is accom- 
plished and how the protective coating 
is applied after the printing is com- 
pleted? Are special inks required and is 
impression from rubber or plain type? 

The little tags were probably pro- 
duced by printing a number up on 
the sheet from rubber stereos and 
die-cutting the tags from the sheet 
laier. A special ink is needed and we 
sugest that you also consult the ink- 
maker at the same time about the 
best protective coating and method 
of application. 


Border “Off Its Feet” 


We are sending you sample of one of 
ou; jobs. Would you be kind enough to 
let us know what is wrong with our 
press? This job has been printed on a 
cylinder press. The border seems to be 
very square. 

(he matter you have “ballooned” 
is “off its feet.” So is the opposite side 


of the rectangular type-metal border. 
Also, the impression on the ballooned 
matter is weaker than on the re- 
mainder of the form. After the nec- 
essary improvement in justification, 
lockup, and overlay, you should get 
a good print. There is no indication 
of anything wrong with the press, ex- 
cept the impression is very heavy. 


Printing on Fabrics 

We would like information on kind of 
press and ink used to print on labels of 
fabric—silk and cotton, with names of 
suppliers. In what way is material 
treated before printing? Are there any 
books published relating to this work? 

Fabric labels are most economi- 
cally produced on roll-feed presses 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
using special inks supplied by ink- 
makers also advertising in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. These firms will be 
pleased to give you information in 
detail. The fabrics come from sup- 
pliers in rolls ready to run. There is 
no handbook devoted to the subject. 
Manufacturers of presses and inks 
can give all needed instructions. 












tonight. 











Ive washed the rollers, 
cleaned the press, swept 
the shop and set half a 
Jalley of small pica. 

Jf 1 had a pass Id go 

See Uncle Toms Cabin 


“In the Days That Wu 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


If you worked half as hard as 

you look you deserve two 

Passes. So wash up and comb 

your hair Ili stake you to two 

Ae passes. Jake your 
rl. ———__—_ 
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z''—Editorial Courtesy 


“Sandy” Highlights 


We are enclosing two specimens of 
jobs turned out in our plant. Stock for 
both jobs was dull coated (post card on 
“A” and paper on “B”). Engravings were 
underlaid to type height and a hand-cut 
overlay was used. The jobs were both 
run on a cylinder press and slip-sheeted 
for each color (two impressions on the 
gold). Non-scratch black halftone ink 
for dull-coated stock was used on “B” 
while another halftone black from same 
inkmaker was used on “A” (for dull- 
coated stock also). The latter ink was 
tried on “B” but it was found not to be 
as clean as it now appears on “A.” “A” 
was run from original type and engrav- 
ings while “B” was run from original 
type and engraving and three sets of 
electrotypes (unfortunately, we cannot 
tell whether the enclosed sample is from 
the original or the electrotype). How- 
ever, all four seemed to be the same as 
the enclosed sample. 

The engraving for “B” was deep- 
etched and made for dull-coated stock 
and the platemaker’s black-and-white 
proof is enclosed. Why do you suppose 
“B” looks as sandy as it does? What can 
we do to properly print on dull-coated 
stock? Why shouldn’t “B” reproduce the 
same as “A”? The same grade of stock 
was used for both jobs. We have printed 
several jobs on dull-coated stock and it 
seems that every once in a while we run 
into the same difficulty of reproduction 
of the halftones. The paper house tells 
us that there is nothing unusual with 
the stock they have supplied us but we 
do know that it is possible to do a much 
better job on “B.” Would you be good 
enough to analyze this for us and see if 
you can tell us what we shall have to 
do in order to turn out better printing 
on dull-coated? 

If you will scan “B,” which con- 
sists principally of highlight walls of 
a room, with a strong glass or a mi- 
croscope, you will note the smudges 
of ink between several of the dots. 
These smudges, here and there, to the 
naked eye, give the impression of a 
mottled or sandy print. Whenever a 
halftone is made up principally of a 
large mass of highlights, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult, not to say impossible, 
to avoid this effect, which is largely 
because of the uncalendered finish of 
dull-coated paper. In contrasty half- 
tones with intermingled solids, near 
solids, middle tones, and highlights, 
this effect is broken up so that it is 
unnoticed by the naked eye but it is 
there just the same. 

We have examined sample books 
from various manufacturers of dull- 
coated paper and in the halftones the 
same mottle may be found. There is 
a possibility that the highlights of 
your plate were not etched quite deep 
enough. There is a limit to this also, 
if good electrotypes are to be made 
from the deep-etched halftone. Eut 










































































better than too deep etching in near 
solids is reétching to spread the lit- 
tle spaces between the solid parts. 
You can check on the depth of the 
etching with your engraver. 

Dull-coated paper is the product 
of a method similar in some respects 
to that used in making enamel and 
semi-dull-coated up to the coating 
step in the operations. The difference 
is that dull-coated is not calendered 
or otherwise polished after the final 
coating. The omission of the ironing 
smooth by the calenders results in a 
paper with a surface that reflects no 
light. Type printed on it is easy on 
the eyes, and halftones especially 
made for this paper print with an ef- 
fect likened to gravure. More squeeze 
is required on all tones except the 
highlights and less on the latter than 
for an enamel-coated. A satisfactory 
makeready for halftones on enamel- 
coated will not serve for dull-coated 
which must have special plates and 
makeready for best results. 

Under a strong glass a slight nap 
may be seen on the surface of dull- 
coated paper. The dot of the halftone 
sinks into the surface and this results 
in an enlargement or broadening of 
the dot. Consequently, in order that 
the spaces between the dots shall not 
be inked and smudge the sheet, the 


screen must not be too fine, never 
finer than 133 and often 120 is pref- 
erable. In addition, rollers not too soft 
and set to a nicety and an extremely 
careful and thorough makcready are 
needed. Metal base and mechanical 
overlays are recommended. 

The preparation starts with proper 
lighting of the photograph, retouch- 
ing, or burnishing, reétching or tool- 
ing of the engraving. Low negatives 
give the best results. As previously 
noted, the most troublesome job on 
this paper is a halftone with large 
areas of highlight. When feasible, use 
deep etched 120 screen, not 133. 

While you have not brought it up, 
a fast, hard-drying non-scratch, non- 
rub halftone black is needed to avoid 
smearing in the bindery operations. 

Have the engraver pull proofs on 
the stock to be used for the run. 

Finally, you ask why shouldn’t 
“B” (on dull-coated paper) repro- 
duce the same as “A” when the same 
grade of stock was used for both? 

In the first place, this is the No. 2 
dull-coated paper and No. 2 dull- 
coated cardboard produced by this 
mill. No two runs of stock, even No. 
1, can be guaranteed,the same. This 
is not criticism of this brand, as it 
has universal application. It just so 
happened that the printability due to 





better absorption of ink of this lot of 
cardboard turned out to be better 
than that of this lot of paper. If you 
will use the glass again, you may 
note that the green and the gold inks 
also show up better on the cardboard, 
Probably the inkmaker could have 
conditioned all the inks for “B.” 

The plates used on the cardboard 
are better, richer in snap and con- 
trast, with various tones so inter- 
mingled, that the effect in a mass of 
highlight is unnoticed. 

The paper and the cardboard ae 
not white but tinted, with a reddish 
cast. The ink used on “B” has a bliie 
toner with reddish cast and the ink 
on “A” has a toner with greenish 
cast. Thus the latter ink contrasis 
more strongly with the tint of tle 
paper. Also the middle tones and so!- 
ids are strengthened in depth. 


* e 
Proofs Go Third-class 


Proofs, also corrected proofs, with 
accompanying manuscrivt, may be 
mailed either third- or fourth-class, 
according to a recent decision based 
on Paragraph (a), Section 569, of 
“Postal Laws and _ Regulations.” 
However, manuscript by itself, unac- 
companied by proof sheets, must be 
mailed first-class. 





WHICH ONE OF THESE DO YOU THINK IS BEST? 
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Call MAin 3222 
for a FREE HOME 


DEMONSTRATION 
ABC Electric Washer 


Model 400 Other Models as Low as 

Illustrated $4995 
LIBERAL $8995 Charge it on your electric bill, 
ALLOWANCE pay monthly. (Small charge 
FOR YOUR OLD added for monthly payments. 
WASHER ELECTRICITY IS CHEAP IN ST. LOUIS 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


12th and Locust ¢ MAin 3222 e HOURS: 8 to 5, including Saturday 
Grand at Arsenal * 2719 Cherokee * 305 Meramec Sta. Rd. * 6500 Delmar 
Euclid at Delmar * 231 W. Lockwood ©7179 Manchester * 249 Lemay Ferry Rd. 


Dealers are also showing modern electric laundry equipment 
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7179 Manchester 
Euclid at Delmar 





Call MAin 3222 for a 


FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION 
ABC ELECTRIC WASHER 


CHARGE IT on your electric bill, pay monthly 
ELECTRICITY 1S CHEAP IN ST. LOUIS 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


12th and Locust - MAin 3222 + HOURS: 8 to 5, including Saturday 


Dealers are also showing modern electric laundry equipment 


MODEL 400 ILLUSTRATED 


$899 


Other Models as Low as $49.95 


Small charge for monthly payments 
Liberal allowance for your old washer 


2719 Cherokee 
6500 Delmar 
6304 Easton 


305 Meramec Sta. Rd. 
249 Lemay Ferry Rd. 
231 W. Lockwood 








Here’s something to study over: The ad at the left 
is a resetting shown some months back; at the right is 
one by a student in the Chicago Typographical Union 
School, this being declared an improvement in our May 
issue. The typographer setting the first ad defends his, 
from the merchandising angle, saying the purpose of 
the ad was “to get prospects to call up and request a 
free home demonstration.” The lowest price, he says, 


was emphasized “to make it easier to get a salesman 
into the home.” Also, “they were not trying to sell the 
particular washer illustrated.” “Most advertising,” he 
says, “has a special mission to perform, and of course 
a typographer cannot do an intelligent job unless he 
knows the purpose behind the ad.” Write us your 
opinion. Which is the better ad, both typographically 
and from the merchandising viewpoint? 
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@ ~APER PULP SUPPLIES are now adequate 
for present and expected future needs, 
acc rding to the latest report of the Bu- 
rea‘: of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
me? ce. It is stated that present imports 
froni Canada now give us all the raw 
materials needed for both home con- 
sun:ption and for exports. This late Gov- 
ernment survey shows that unless there 
should be an unexpected and sudden 
demand for unbleached sulphite, there 
wil! be no paper shortage in 1941. This 
satisfactory condition is true in spite of 
the fact that wood-pulp exports have 
increased 245 per cent, and imports from 
Scandinavia have almost ceased. 


@ HovusE-oRGANS account for a sizable 
percentage of commercial printing, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. Out of 570 house-organs, 
34 print in excess of 100,000, 61 over 50,- 
000, and 260 over 10,000. These 570 mag- 
azines are printed 85.6 per cent by let- 
terpress, 13.7 per cent by offset, and 0.7 
per cent by gravure. 


@ R. RANDOLPH Karcu, principal of the 
Printing High School, of Cincinnati, has 
developed a plan by which the school 
and the city’s printers and lithographers 
will be more helpful to each other. An 
organization has been formed with two 
representatives each from the Franklin 
Typothetae of Cincinnati, The Printers 
League, and also The Cincinnati Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The six men 
will serve as the Cincinnati Graphic 
Arts Education Council and will aim to 
encourage more workers to take ad- 
vantage of printing educational oppor- 
tunities, to make practical suggestions 
to guide courses of training for appren- 
tices, and to publicize the advantages 
of this trade educational system. 


@ Errors pop up in strange places in 
the best regulated organizations, an 
amusing one occurring in a dictated let- 
ter received by THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
would seem from the following sentence 
that the secretary was out the night be- 
fore and that her boss was too busy to 
read out the dictation: “I recall in this 
connection that on BLANK DATE we sent 
you a number of booklets.” 


@ MatLine Lists must be kept up to 
date, as proved again by a breakdown 
of listings in Poor’s Recister. This direc- 
tory catalogs 91,000 industrialists, bank- 
ers, lawyers, vice-presidents, and gen- 
eral managers. The 1941 edition contains 
5,443 new names but 4,515 were dropped 
because of death or other reasons. The 
same volume lists 14,000 corporations, 





Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


here for your edification and pleasure * 



















984 of which are new this year. A total 
of 458 other corporations appeared last 
year but were eliminated in 1941. 


@ Frank M. SHERMAN’s completion of 
fifteen years of advertising and publicity 
service with the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company draws attention to his 
long and varied career in the graphic 
arts. One of his hobbies has been to 
operate every variety of machine type 
caster he was able to locate. He has run 
one of the two Brown Barotype ma- 
chines—all that were constructed—also 
set type on the Linotype, Monotype 
keyboard, and Intertype, as well as the 





FRANK M. SHERMAN 


lesser known Unitype, Monoline, Rogers 
Typograph, and Thorne Simplex. Frank 
M. Sherman was brought up in print- 
shop atmosphere by his father, publisher 
of a daily newspaper in Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska. He worked for several news- 
papers in that state, then went “touring” 
for six years, plying his trade in almost 
every state as well as parts of Canada 
and Mexico. He was a reporter, editor, 
and a publisher. He likewise spent some 
few years organizing the: International 
Trade Composition Association and the 
other affiliates of the U.T.A., tried his 
hand at trade composition, and operated 
a one-man agency. His lecture, “The 
Story of Bible Printing,” has fascinated 
more than 200 audiences and usually is 
accompanied by an exhibit of Mr. Sher- 
man’s personal collection of historic Bi- 
bles and other printing. 





@ CLEVELAND’S FIRST PRESS came to town 
behind a decrepit horse driven by An- 
drew Logan. In the wagon body was a 
quantity of battered type, which was 
first used to let the populace know that 
Logan could produce “All kinds of work 
neatly executed.” He turned out a four- 
page newspaper which appeared irreg- 
ularly for two years until bought out 
by another printer. These first printing 
and publishing efforts were commem- 
orated on the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of Cleveland by the placing 
of a plaque marking the site of the first 
printing press. 


@ THIRTY-NINE TOLEDO PRINTERS were 
awarded pins in recognition of having 
maintained membership in the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union forty years 
or longer. Presentation of the pins was 
made by Judge Robert Gosline, a mem- 
ber of the Toledo local for almost the 
same number of years. 


@ Time's “air express edition” to South 
America is made up in New York City 
from where copy is teletyped to The 
Cuneo Press, Philadelphia. Here the 
copy is set and proofs pasted up in page 
form. Next, motorcycles carry the page 
proofs to the Jersey City Printing Com- 
pany (8:00 p.m. on Tuesday is the dead- 
line) where the edition is printed by 
offset and must be ready by 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday for shipment by air to Jack- 
sonville, Florida. At 2:30 on Thursday 
morning an Eastern Air Lines clipper 
starts to South America, completing de- 
livery there at 6:30 that evening. 


@ PRIVATE WATERMARKS are now possi- 
ble, according to the announcement of 
Lumbrio Manufacturing Company, of 
New York City, without regard to either 
quality or quantity of paper. Printers 
may now offer to customers personally 
watermarked stationery bearing trade- 
mark, name, or slogan. 


@ Lerrerueaps should be sold in quan- 
tities of 2,000, 4,000, 6,000, or 12,000 so 
they will cut evenly out of reams or car- 
tons as packed at the mill, suggests the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The idea seems to be a good one as 
ordinarily the print order would be in- 
creased to reach the more economical 
amount. Printer and customer would 
profit from getting full-carton prices. 
The selling price would be less a thou- 
sand due to the longer run, and the 
printer would have no odd fractions of 
stock left on hand. The idea, tested by 
several printing salesmen, has brought 
highly satisfactory results. 
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The Law on Use of Photographs 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


@ The unauthorized use of photo- 
graphs in advertising copy places 
both the printer and advertiser in a 
position which makes them liable to 
penalties inherent in the law. 

In one of the outstanding cases the 
photograph of a society belle was 
seized uvon by a milling company. 
Twenty-five thousand copies were 
made. Above the picture was the le- 
gend, “The flour of the family.” Be- 
low the picture was the name of the 
flour manufacturer. Reproductions 
soon became mural decorations in 
saloons, stores, and hotel bars. In an 
action brought by the girl to curb 
this unsought popularity, the court 
ruled that no remedy for the affront 
existed in the law but only in legis- 
lative action. (a) 

The following year the New York 
legislature enacted what has since 
been known as the Civil Rights Law. 
“A person, firm, or corporation that 
uses for advertising purposes, or for 
the purposes of trade, the name, por- 
trait, or picture of any living person 
without having first obtained the 
written consent of such person, or, if 
a minor, of his or her parent or guar- 
dian, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

While New York State has refused 
to recognize the right of a person to 
be free from the publicity arising 
from the attention value of his pho- 
tograph in advertising, except in so 
far as he can claim that freedom 
under this statute, other states have 
been more liberal in their protection. 

In a federal court, nearly half a 
century ago, the photograph of a 
prominent man was purchased from 
the photographer and exploited in a 
publicity campaign. In an action to 
stop this trespass on the individual’s 
right to freedom from annoyance, the 
court ruled, “I believe the law to be 
that a private individual has a right 
to be protected in the representation 
of his portrait in any form; that this 
is a property as well as a personal 
right; that it belongs to the same 
class of rights which forbids the re- 
production of a private manuscript 
or painting, or publication of private 
letters, or of oral lectures delivered 
by a teacher to his class, or the rev- 
elation of the contents of a mer- 
chant’s books by a clerk.” (b) 

A comparatively recent case aris- 
ing in the Georgia courts tells of an 


insurance agent who published an 
advertisement in an Atlanta paper, 
featuring the photograph of a resi- 
dent of that city. Unfortunately for 
his company he omitted to gain per- 
mission to do so. The consequence 
was a law suit against the insurance 
company where the court clearly set 
forth the legal principles. 

“The right of one to exhibit him- 
self to the public at all proper times, 
in all proper places, and in a proper 
manner, is embraced within the right 
of personal liberty. The right to with- 
draw from the public gaze at such 
times as a person may see fit, when 
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his presence in public is not de- 
manded by any rule of law, is also 
embraced within the right of per- 
sonal liberty. Publicity in one in- 
stance and privacy in the other, are 
each guaranteed. If personal liberty 
embraces the right of publicity, it no 
less embraces the correlative right 
of privacy; and this is no new idea in 
Georgia law.” 

Then the court quoted from a prv- 
vious decision, “Liberty of speech 
and writing is secured by the cor- 
stitution; an incident thereto is tie 
correlative liberty of silence, not les 
important, not less sacred.” 

“The right of privacy within ce 
tain limits,” continues the opinio: 
“is derived from natural law and i 
guaranteed to persons in this sta’ 
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digest of recent J. P. article 


in letter to W. A. Meeks, of Philadelphia Ty- 
pothetz, who “briefed” original article in pre- 
vious issue of “Manager's Weekly Letter”: 


@ In a recent issue of his Manager's Weekly Letter, W. A. (Bill) 
Meeks, of the Philadelphia Typothetae, gave a brief synopsis of the 
article by Forrest Rundell, ‘We Let Outsiders Take the Cream so We 
Get Skimmed Milk," from THE INLAND PRINTER for April. The article 
advocated dropping the “artizan complex” so many printers persist 
in carrying around with them and devoting more attention to the 
creative aspects of printed matter—planning, designing, preparing 
copy, et cetera—work which many, if not most, printers, are now 
losing to outsiders. 

The article has attracted wide attention and many comments, none, 

probably, more forceful and constructive than the following from 
that well and widely known master printer, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
of J. Horace McFarland Company (Mount Pleasant Press), Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: 
“Dear Bill: The top paragraph about cream skimming in the current 
Weekly Letter is worth while, particularly it printers who should do 
so begin to realize it we are to keep the letterpress printing industry 
alive we must begin to make work rather than to merely use a pencil 
to take work to our own unprofit many times. This means that some- 
body in every shop which really wants to move out and stir up busi- 
ness needs to prepare himself by much information on some partic- 
ular branch of letterpress printing he wants to push. It happens that 
yesterday was the seventieth anniversary of the day on which I 
turned into printing through my father’s newspaper, and the special- 
ization which has given my shop a more or less well deserved prom- 
inence began within three years. It is this specialization that I preach 
now. To make up plans, schemes, dummies, ideas of things that can 
be offered to a live concern to increase its business, will increase our 
business. That is the basis of your admirable story, I think.—J. Horace 
McFarland. 
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by the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Georgia, in 
those provisions which declare that 
no person shall be deprived of lib- 
erty except by process of law.” (c) 

An exception, however, occurs in 
the publication of news where the in- 
terest of the majority supersedes in- 
dividual rights. This publication of 
photographs in the daily papers in 
relation to items of general interest 
has been free from these inhibitions. 
Yet recently in radio broadcasts have 
occurred instances of the curtail- 
ment even of this right. 

Che restrictions laid down against 
the publication of photographs per- 
tains, however, only to the living. 
Pictures of the deceased are in the 
realm of public domain. 

Some years ago, in Michigan, lived 
John Atkinson, a popular and well 
known lawyer and politician. When 
Colonel Atkinson died an enterpris- 
ing cigar manufacturer conceived the 
idea of capitalizing this popularity. 
Soon there appeared on the retail 
market a brand of cigars bearing not 
only the name of Colonel Atkinson 
but his portrait as well. 

The widow sought assistance from 
the courts to end this novel mer- 
chandising plan. Regretting that the 
law offered no relief, the court said: 
“We appreciate the indelicacy of the 
man who would join the funeral pro- 
cession of Col. John Atkinson in a 
carriage bearing the slogan, ‘The Col. 
John Atkinson Cigar,’ and we can 
readily understand that it would an- 
noy the friends of the deceased. . . . 
We have no reason to doubt the feel- 
ing of annoyance alleged. Indeed, we 
sympathize with it and marvel at the 
impertinence that does not respect it. 
We can only say that it is one of the 
ills that under the law cannot be re- 
dressed.” (d) 

This is not true, however, of the 
living. The use of portraits, save in 
the new publications, brings in its 
wake trouble, litigation, and dam- 
ages, except when published with 
permission. What is more, the pres- 
ent trend of court decisions, empha- 
sizing as it does the doctrine of un- 
fair competition, extends to even 
wider limits the protection referred 
to in that Georgia case. 


(a) Roberson vs. Rochester, 171 N.Y. 
538. 

(b) Corliss vs. Walker, 64 Fed. 280. 

(c) Pavesich vs. New England Life In- 
surance Co., 122 Ga. 190: 50 S.E. 68. 

(d) Atkinson vs. Doherty, 121 Mich. 


Zinc Plate Salvage Aids Defense 
By A. N. WECKSLER 


@ COMMERCIAL PRINTERS are faced 
today with the problem confronting 
a major segment of industry—that of 
conserving materials. 

The problem seemed remote from 
the offset printing industry until the 
Government’s Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, in Washington, D. C., 
which previously had given little 
thought to the conservation of met- 
als, was up against considerable dif- 
ficulty and delay in obtaining zinc 
plates. 

Ordinarily, the Bureau purchases 
about 7,500 pounds of zinc during a 
year’s operation, for which it pays 
approximately $1,700. The first indi- 
cation of a zinc shortage, as far as 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing was concerned, became apparent 
with an increase in price. Although 
this consideration in itself was not 
a problem, the difficulty of obtaining 
zine was serious. 

After efforts to obtain a substitute 
were exhausted, the Bureau decided 
to reprocess canceled zinc plates. 

Under the ordinary procedure of 
cancelation, special precautions were 
taken. These zinc plates are used in 
printing revenue stamps, checks, and 
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THE MAILMAN 


is welcome at every door 
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make him your agent 


N ALL KINDS of weather, be it 
iT driving rain, blinding snow, freezing 
or torrid, the mailman always makes 

his calls on your prospects. 

He will deliver your printed sales 
message—and bring back orders. He is 
one agent who never files complaints 
with the home office, and he never has 
to be prodded into action. He’s always 
on the job, making calls, delivering 
your sales messages. 

Why not use this mailman-agent 
often? He can help you build large sales 
volumes. Just give him good sales litera- 
ture like catalogs, booklets, and folders, 
and he’ll see that they go into the mail 
chute, into the homes of prospective 
buyers—where your message can sell. 

The Rue Publishing Company can 
help you use this profitable selling plan. 
For years we have specialized in the 
printing of catalogs, booklets, and fold- 
ers at reasonable prices. We would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to show our 
work. 


RUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denton, Maryland 
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bonds, among other things, and are 
representative of value. 

Prior to the adoption of the sal- 
vaging policy, the zine plates had 
been canceled by defacing in such a 
manner as to make any unauthorized 
use of the plates impossible. After 
this, they were stored in a vault, and 
once a year they were inventoried 
and turned over to the Washington 
navy yard for destruction. 

A destruction committee retains 
control over the canceled plates un- 
der the salvaging procedure by mak- 
ing an inventory of them every two 
months, then certifying the plates 
for salvage purposes. 

Zine plates for offset printing as 
used by the Bureau are of three 
sizes: 2544 inches by 36 inches, 32%4 
by 40, and 32% by 43. They range 
from .02 inches in thickness to .024, 
and weigh five, seven, and seven- 
and-a-half pounds, respectively. 

The plates are of three types: 
planographic, on which the design is 
printed on the surface of the metal; 
high-etched, on which the design is 
in relief, and deep-etched, on which 
the design is intaglio. 

Planographic plates will be sal- 
vaged first by washing with turpen- 
tine, and then using a weak solution 
of nitric acid. Occasionally, hydro- 
chloric acid is used to break down 
the albumen. Pumice is used fur- 
ther to clean the plate, and finally a 
graining machine prepares the metal 
plate for return to stock, ready for 
reprocessing. 

While the entire process is in great 
part a matter of experiment, it is be- 
lieved that the plates, salvaged in 
this manner, can be re-used four to 
five times, and that the amount of 
zinc that can be reclaimed during a 
year will be about 5,800 pounds. The 
Bureau now has 829 canceled plates 
in its storage vaults which will be 
reclaimed. 

The plates cannot be reprocessed 
much below .02 inch in thickness. 
Approximately 65 per cent of the 
plates which will be reprocessed 
will be planographic. Canceled high- 
etched and deep-etched plates will 
be cut into two-inch strips and 
melted into ingots, and sent to com- 
mercial firms for rolling. In some 
instances, deep-etched plates may be 
reclaimed without smelting. 























The policy of salvaging zinc plates 
was ordered by Director of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, Al- 
vin Hall, with a dual purpose—that 
of conserving zinc in the interest of 
national defense, and at the same 
time. of effecting savings in costs of 
operation. Although no estimate has 
been made of the costs of salvaging 
the zine plates, the salvaging oper- 
ation requires little labor and a small 
quantity of materials. 

It is believed that commercial en- 
graving organizations which may not 
be salvaging their zinc plates could 
easily follow such a procedure, and 
in this way make themselves more 
independent of a reduced supply. 

So important has the problem of 
vital metals become that defense of- 
ficials have requested industry’s co- 
operation in conservation of metal. 
While the offset printing industry 
has not been approached directly to 
salvage its zinc plates, the recent 
switch to salvaging ordered by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and the publicity given to this move, 
have been interpreted as an invita- 
tion for industry to follow. 

Actually, if the condition of the 
zinc market continues to be tight, 
and additional priority regulations 
are invoked, metal for zinc plates 
may become more scarce than it is 
at present. If the practice of salvag- 
ing plates has not been adopted up to 
that time, such practice may then be- 
come mandatory on the industry. 


* * 
Colors of the Months 


The color research laboratory of 
Eagle Printing Ink Company, Division 
General Printing Ink Corporation, has 
made a detailed study of traditions 
in birthstones, religious and national 
holidays, and other sources, resulting 
in the following standards for color: 
Spring: Pink and green. Summer: 
Yellow and blue. Fall: Orange and 
brown. Winter: Red, black. January: 
Black or white. February: Deep blue 
(flag blue). March: Gray or silver. 
April: Yellow. May: Lavender (li- 
lac). June: Pink (rose). July: Sky 
blue. August: Deep green. Septem- 
ber: Orange or gold. October: Brown. 
November: Purple. December: Red. 

Following such a color guide would 
bring about a pleasing variety from 
month to month, and insure selection 
in keeping with American traditions 
and in tune with emotional responses 
of many readers. 





Is Grammar Study Worth While? 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ From R. Randolph Karch, chair- 
man of the publications commission 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, comes a 
letter elicited by my April comment 
on “Grammar’s Discipline.” (In fact, 
the letter itself came in April, and 
should have been noticed long since.) 
It presented for my consideration this 
quotation from an article entitled 
“The Defeat of the Schools,” by 
James L. Mursell, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1939 (a scrap- 
book treasure). The quote: 

No one can be said to have a mastery 
of any language unless he can read, 
write, or speak it, and not much of a 
mastery unless he can compass all three. 
. .. A person must study Latin in high 
school, through college, and for one 
graduate year before being able to read 
it as freely as an average fifth-grade 
child reads English. . . . Students who 
have taken up Latin show up no better 
in other languages than those who have 
not; nor do they read better, or use 
larger vocabularies, in their own native 
language... . 

English grammar has almost no value 
as an aid to the accurate and competent 
use of the English language. Persons who 
have spent a great deal of time studying 
grammar do no better either in composi- 
tion or in reading than others who have 
had little or no grammatical training. 

Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed 
runnion cried; and I felt like crying 
it, too, until I looked up “runnion,” 
and found it to mean “a mangy ani- 
mal or scurvy person”—and I don’t 
care to put myself down as anything 
like that! However, I certainly would 
like to say “Aroint thee,” or “Be- 
gone,” to the old witch that spreads 
among us such a spirit of defeatism. 
That spirit seems to me to pervade 
the quotation given above. And I 
don’t say that merely because the ar- 
ticle is entitled “The Defeat of the 
Schools,” but rather because the quo- 
tation itself seems to base upon a be- 
lief that there isn’t any use in study- 
ing Latin grammar or even English 
grammar. With such a contention I 
have no sympathy whatever. 

I don’t intend to go deeply into this 
matter, with the probe of scholar- 
ship. In fact, I am a bit tired of some 
forms of scholarship—just as I was 
long years ago when I wrote for 
“my” paper in New York an editorial 
headed “Green Apples on the Aca- 
demic Tree” (or words to that ef- 
fect). Real scholarship, live scholar- 
ship—scholarship that goes beyond 


the mere forms and formulas of aca- 
demic learning, scholarship that has 
its roots in life and its ultimate pur- 
pose in betterment of our human 
world: that is well worth while—it is 
worthwhile scholarship. And that 
kind of scholarship does not despair, 
it knows no ache of defeatism. 

Certainly to have mastery of a lan - 
guage you must be able to read, 
write, and speak it correctly. And I'!| 
go further, and say you have no mas- 
tery of a language until you know its 
grammar, its idiom, its history; [ 
might even say, its metabolism—for 
language is a living organism. I'll ad- 
mit that, for anyone but a linguistic 
genius, it takes quite a lot of years to 
“master” Latin. That students cof 
Latin are no better off than those 
who have not studied it, I can’t ad- 
mit; I simply don’t believe it. I think 
that even the dummy who stumbles 
through a Latin course with the 
tightest possible squeeze of a passing 
mark has gained something in men- 
tal power; in scope of perception. At 
least, he knows that the problems are 
there, and are real. 

Again, I can’t believe that study of 
English grammar—even a poorly di- 
rected study—can fail to help the 
student, make him or her better in 
expression. 

Me, I’m strong for better teaching; 
for teaching at once more rugged and 
disciplinary than they seem to give 
today, and bright and warm with in- 
spiration. Teaching ought not to 
merely fill the pupil’s mind with data 
and facts, it should arouse his curi- 
osity, spur him to mental activity, 
show him how to learn. 

So I ask all you printer folk to join 
with me in the spirit of anti-defeat- 
ism; in belief that study of language 
and of grammar is good—that it is 
necessary, and can be truly happify- 
ing and profitable; and that the dis- 
cipline of grammar study is a mental 
muscle builder. 








Dear Mr. Frazier: 

Your publication continues to 
do a real bang-up job. The arti- 
cles on design are especially in- 
teresting to me. 

F. Blake Cox, sales promotion 
W. B. Conkey Company 
Hammond, Indiana 
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Heads St. Louis Litho Firm 

Family tradition caused Bates Comp- 
ton to resign from his position as ac- 
count executive of McCann-Erickson, a 
national advertising agency in New 
York City, with which he had been con- 
nected for seventeen years. He will be- 
come president of Compton and Sons 
Lithographing and Printing Company, 
S:. Louis. In his new job, Bates Comp- 
ton succeeds his father, George B. Comp- 
ton, who has been connected with the 
concern for sixty-two years of its eighty- 
eicht years of history. The elder Comp- 
ton had succeeded his father, Richard 
Compton, as head of the company. 

While the age of George B. Compton 
is not given in the data received by the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, it is indi- 
cated that he is not retiring from the 
business but has advanced to chairman- 
ship of the board of directors. 

Bates Compton, the new president, 
was born in St. Louis. After his educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city 
he was appointed a cadet at West Point. 
After graduation, he served as an officer 
of the United States army. In 1919 he 
resigned and entered the advertising 
business. For four years he managed 
the Paris office of McCann-Erickson. 

Compton and Sons Lithographing and 
Printing Company, founded in 1853 by 
the grandfather of its new president, 
was built on a basis of service to adver- 
tisers before the days of advertising 
agencies. The founder trained his four 
sons to follow in his footsteps, and each 
learned how to work on the old-style 
stone presses. Of the four, the only sur- 
vivor is George, who now is relinquish- 
ing responsibilities in favor of his son. 


Henry Watkins Ellerson Dead 


Henry Watkins Ellerson, president of 
the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company, died May 6, in Richmond, 
Virginia. He had been ill for some time 
and spent most of his time for several 
months preceding his death in Florida. 
He returned to Richmond to attend the 
marriage of a daughter which took place 
on May 4. 

Mr. Ellerson was born in Richmond, 
October 13, 1875, entered upon a busi- 
ness career after his schooling, became 
president of the Albemarle Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company in 1907, and was 
also an officer of other business concerns 
including the Universal Motor Com- 
pany, the Chesapeake Corporation of 
West Point, the Chesapeake-Camp Cor- 
poration of Franklin, the Southern Kraft 
Association, and others. 

He took an active interest in trade 
associations and at different times was 
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president of the National Paperboard 
Association, the Kraft Paper Associa- 
tion, and was a member of the Paper 
Industry Authority during the N.R.A. 

His interest in charitable organization 
was reflected in his serving as a director 
of the Medical College of Virginia and 
of the Crippled Children’s Hospital. He 
is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters, and a son. 


Becomes Typographers Umpire 

Ben C. Pittsford, nationally known ke- 
cause of his activities in connection with 
advertising groups, has become manager 
and umpire of the Chicago Typograph- 
ers Association with headquarters at 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. Under the 
reorganization plan, the association has 
arranged for cost and credit educational 
activities. 

One thing decided upon is that the 
members of the association should use a 
uniform estimating blank upon which 
all cost factors are listed so that no 
salesman making an estimate while call- 
ing upon his trade can have the excuse 
that he forgot to include any cost fac- 
tor. The group is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Associa- 
tion, whose convention will be held in 
Toronto, September 26 and 27. 

Mr. Pittsford has the distinction of 
having been one of the first men in the 
graphic arts industry to recognize the 
value of giving advertising agencies and 
national advertisers distinctive adver- 
tising typography service. 





GETS THINGS DONE IN INDUSTRY 


One of the posters and stamps furnished to 
customers by the Zellerbach Paper Company 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


Craftsmen List Speakers 

Speakers and conference leaders have 
been announced by the committee on 
arrangements planning the program for 
the twenty-second annual convention of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, to be held in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Au- 
gust 10 to 13, inclusive. The opening 
ceremonies will be conducted Sunday 
evening. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie will give the 
first address at the convention in his 
capacity as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Educational Commission; his sub- 
ject being, “The Future of Craftsmen’s 
Educational Movement.” John J. De- 
viny, of Washington, now deputy public 
printer, and a past president of the in- 
ternational association, will speak on 
“The Influence of Craftsmanship on the 
Printing Industry.” 

Four clinics to consider “Typography 
and Composing-room Practice,” “Offset 
Lithography,” “Presswork,” and “Pro- 
duction Management” feature the edu- 
cational program during the four other 
sessions of the convention. These clinics 
are so arranged on a time schedule 
that delegates may attend any or all 
of them. A conference on “Club Man- 
agement” will be held Monday evening, 
with John A. McLean, representative 
of the fourth district, presiding. Others 
on this program include Past Interna- 
tional President Clark R. Long; Basil 
Parsons, Providence club; Jack L. Ha- 
gan, president of Chicago club, and Lee 
Augustine, Cincinnati club. 

Haywood H. Hunt, of San Francisco, 
and Howard N. King, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, are co-chairmen in charge of the 
clinic on “Typography and Composing- 
room Practice.” Others listed as par- 
ticipants in this program include Ben 
Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, on “Style 
Trends in Typography”; Glenn L. Pag- 
ett, Indianapolis, on “Planning Typog- 
raphy to Meet Limitations on Cost”; 
Michael Stevens, New York City,on “The 
Selection and Appropriate Use of Type 
Faces”; and a speaker to be announced 
on “Efficient Composing-room Practice.” 

Harvey Glover, of Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, is chairman of the offset clinic. 
Other leaders include Kenneth A. Mar- 
tin, New York City, on “Modern Meth- 
ods in Offset Platemaking,” and Charles 
F. Geese, Philadelphia, on “Modern 
Methods in Offset Presswork.” 

Alfred M. Geis, of Baltimore, is chair- 
man of the clinic on “Production Man- 
agement.” Robert H. Roy, Baltimore, 
will give an address on “Engineering in 
a Craft Industry,” and a speaker is to 
be announced to present “Practical As- 
pects of Production Management.” 
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Craig R. Spicher, of Chicago, and Ed- 
ward A. Aitken, of Toronto, are co- 
chairmen of the clinic on “Presswork.” 
“Troubles and Remedies” is one subject 
to be considered, and another is “Re- 
ducing Makeready Time” presented by 
Russell Hogan of New York City. 

At .all of the clinics, questions, an- 
swers, comments, and general discus- 
sion from the floor will be features of 
programs. In between convention ses- 
sions there will be educational tours and 
social events for delegates. 


U. T. A. Financial Survey 


Through changes in its questionnaire 
forms for securing data from which to 
compile financial and operating infor- 
mation, the U. T. A. announces that its 
“Ratios for Printing Management” this 
year will be completely revised and 
augmented. It will furnish the industry 
with more reliable, more complete, and 
more detailed financial and operating in- 
formation. Additional codperation also 
is being received from printers and lo- 
cal secretaries, 700 printing firms having 
agreed to furnish figures for this year’s 
studies. 

Among the information to be devel- 
oped will be an indication of the growth 
of offset printing within the letterpress 
industry. This, it is believed, will pro- 
vide the first authoritative statistics on 
the use of offset by letterpress printers. 
Also, the forms will develop information 
on the growth of gravure. 

The capital needs and credit require- 
ments of the industry will also be in- 
cluded as part of this year’s study, this 
being worked out in codperation with 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Among features of this study is 
the segregation of replies on the basis 
of product groups, giving their credit 
and capital requirements in contrast to 
those of general printers. 

Seasonal credit requirements also will 
be developed, it is stated, and for the 
product groups these will be studied in 
relation to the seasonal aspects of the 
printing requirements of their customer 
industries. Whatever seasonal aspects in 
the credit requirements of the general 
printer are developed, it is stated, will 
have to be studied in relation to more 
complicated factors, such as the net sea- 
sonal effect in printing demand in a 
general market area. 

As credit and capital requirements 
differ materially between the needs of 
the specialty printer and the general 
printer, especially those requirements of 
a seasonal nature, a development of the 
new management control procedures, 
being processed this year for U. T. A. 
members, is a means for the effective 
generation and control of product in- 
formation. Budgeted costs based upon 
predetermined standards, which the 
U. T. A. is formulating for its members, 
imply a recognition of the product as- 
pect of printing production. Thus, when 
procedures for developing reliable in- 
formation on product breakdown are 
widely installed throughout the coun- 
try, it is stated, then the reporting forms 
will be organized for product break- 
down information. 








SUBMIT NATIONAL UNITY PLAN 


Official consideration by local and na- 
tional trade associations in the graphic 
arts is being requested concerning the 
provisions of a unity plan which has de- 
veloped out of the conference of various 
groups held recently in Atlantic City. 
Elmer J. Pusey, chairman of the graphic 
arts unity committee, and his associates 
have prepared a detailed report outlin- 
ing the need, objectives, scope of opera- 
tions, and the procedure of the proposed 
unity plan, copies of which have been 
mailed to graphic arts associations 
throughout the country. Mr. Pusey is 
connected with Judd & Detweiler, of 
Washington, D. C. 

“Endorsements of this unity proposal 
are sought from any and all associations 
—local and national—in the graphic arts 
field,” said Mr. Pusey, in his communi- 
cation. “It is expected that meetings will 
be held by official representatives of 
such organizations as respond to this in- 
vitation with a view to working out 
practical details of a basis for codpera- 
tive action.” 

According to the report as broadcast 
to the industry, the codperative action 
sought for is “to be accomplished by the 
formation of a national federation, the 
coordination of national and_ local 
graphic arts associations for work on 
common problems, the adoption of a 
positive attitude on industry promotion 
and protection, the elimination of dupli- 
cation of effort on the part of existing 
associations so far as possible, and the 
advancement of inter-group relation- 
ships calculated to benefit the customer 
and, hence, the industry as a whole.” 

Five immediate objectives are stated 
and explained in the report. The first 
three are somewhat similar to the ob- 
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A $500 JOB? 


Nothing Doing! 












We do not say, as so many say, 
that no job is too small or too 
large for us to handle. We say 
only half of it. 





Instead of a single job at 
$500, we prefer 100 jobs at $5 
each, and, the fine part of it 
is-we get them. 










We Creative Printers special- 
ize in orders ranging from $3 
to $100, and you’d be surprized 
to see how many jobs under 
$10 go through this plant each 
week. 



















Creative Printing Co. 
2450 Washington Boulevard, Ogden 






Where small jobs are 
the grist of the mill 
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An advertising idea, taken from inside cover 
of house-organ of Creative Printing Company 


jectives stated in the resolution adopted 
by the mid-continent conference which 
met independently in Chicago, May 3 
and 4. (See THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 
1941, pages 31 and 32.) The five objec- 
tives as listed in the report issued by 
Mr. Pusey’s committee follow: 

Public Relations: Promote educatior 
in the use of the printed word on an 
all-industry basis, regardless of proces: 
or medium. 

Legislative and Governmental Rela 
tions: Wield influence in protecting th: 
industry against adverse legislation. 

Employe Relations: Without attempt- 
ing to handle labor contracts, provid 
statistical and information service vi: 
closed shop and open shop informatior 
bureaus for all branches of the indus- 
try, and coéperate in providing for a 
adequate supply of skilled craftsmen. 

Technical Coérdination: Bring trad: 
groups together to solve inter-grou; 
problems and provide a clearing house 
for information on methods, equipment, 
and supplies. 

Standardized Practices: Foster stand - 
ardization of equipment, paper, and 
supplies; promote more effective credit 
control; coérdinate attacks on obsoles- 
cence problems. 

No large super-organization is re- 
quired, so the report indicates, to ac- 
complish the five objectives outlined. 
The proposal calls for a minimum staff 
of: A full-time president elected annu- 
ally by the board of directors; vice- 
presidents to be named by affiliated na- 
tional associations, who will serve on 
the board of directors; a director from 
each of the affiliated local federations; a 
secretary-treasurer to be named by the 
board of directors from its own mem- 
bership; and directors to represent other 
affiliated bodies. 

It is proposed that the national fed- 
eration should hold no national conven- 
tions of its own, but should encourage 
the all-industry district meetings, and 
should endeavor to coérdinate dates and 
places of meetings of all graphic arts as- 
sociations for the benefit of all who may 
be interested. 

It is suggested in the report that 
“ideally, the national federation would 
be representative of all branches of the 
graphic arts and allied crafts and ser- 
vices.” This would embrace all groups. 
However, the proponents of the plan 
add that “initially it may be too much 
to hope for such broad representation, 
yet we believe our outline of objectives 
will be of equal value and interest to as- 
sociations in these fields.” Reference had 
been made to the possibility of enlist- 
ing the interest of paper and printing 
machinery manufacturers, and possibly 
advertising agencies in the coédrdinated, 
codperative movement. 

One point the report stresses is that 
the graphic arts industry in America, 
exceeded in importance only by the 
steel, motors, meat-packing, and petro- 
leum industries, lacks unified industry 
leadership. The answer to the problem 
is the formation of the national codrdi- 
nating body proposed in the report. 
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Suggests Record of Metal Deals 


Because the Government has set a top 
price on scrap metal and there is a like- 
lihood of greater restrictions being 
placed upon the use of metals, Louis 
Flader, commissioner of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association, has ad- 
vised all members of that organization 
io keep records of metal transactions 
beginning with January 1, this year. The 
suggestion is that the record be kept 
alive for the duration of the national 
emergency, so that the trade association 

1ay have access to the figures, “and be 

ble to compile all these records if we 
re threatened with restrictions.” 

“It might be well to keep this record 
n a separate book,” reads the bulletin. 
Set out in this book your monthly pur- 
chases of the various metals, separating 
«ach kind of metal, then set up a record 
of your scrap-metal sales, again separat- 
ing the different kinds of metal so that 
the date on which scrap was sold, the 
hind of scrap, and the amount received 
for it will appear. Have this ready to 
rnake a report covering your shop when- 
ever we ask for it.” 

Mr. Flader advised association mem- 
bers to avoid all “trickery that might be 
suggested on the part of scrap-metal 
dealers” involving the sale of scrap 
metals for more than the set price of 
the Government. 

“Avoid these entanglements since 
they are almost certain to involve you 
in trouble and may result in restrictions 
that will either greatly hamper your 
business or put it out altogether,” reads 
the warning. 


Employers’ Group to Expand 

Plans for the expansion of organiza- 
tional activities have been formulated at 
two regional meetings of the Printers 
National Association—a national associ- 
ation of employers of union printing 
trades labor—and the results of the de- 
liberations will be presented for final 
discussion and adoption at the annual 
convention to be held in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, October 3 and 4. 
The two regional meetings were held on 
June 10 in New York City, and on June 
16 in Dayton, Ohio. 

The plan calls for the strengthening 
of the services now rendered by the as- 
sociation as a clearing house for labor 
relations information, available to re- 
lated groups in collective bargaining. It 
also calls for developing agencies to rep- 
resent employing groups in legislative 
matters and in dealings with adminis- 
trative officials; to compile data relating 
to apprenticeship training; become an 
authority with respect to interpretation 
of international union laws to commer- 
cial printing operations, and to do nu- 
merous other things to aid employers in 
their relations with union labor. 


Elect Kauffeld Vice-President A.T.F. 


Pres. Thomas Roy Jones of American 
Type Founders has announced the elec- 
tion of Theodore J. Kauffeld as a vice- 
president of the company at the June 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Kauffeld joined the organization 
as manager of the product division in 








March, 1940. In his new relationship he 
will have increased responsibility in su- 
pervising a number of departments in- 
cluding engineering, purchasing, patent, 
service, and new products investigation. 

Mr. Kauffeld graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology, started his busi- 
ness career in 1926, and was associated 
with several manufacturing concerns, 
one of which had him go to Europe 
where he worked for two years. He is 
credited with having designed and per- 
fected various processes and systems 
now in general use in connection with 
continuous strip rolling of steel. He went 





THEODORE J. KAUFFELD 


to England in 1936 as chairman and 
managing director of the Inter-Conti- 
nental Engineering Company, Limited, 
and was associated with a number of 
engineering projects. At the outbreak of 
the war he returned to this country. 


Issues Warning About a Lecturer 

Charles F. Horton, operating a print- 
ing plant and stationery store in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has issued a warning 
to printers to the effect that a man who 
gives lectures schemed to get 1,000 cir- 
culars without paying for them. Horton 
said in a letter to the editor of THe In- 
LAND PRINTER that the man gota price on 
several thousand circulars from a printer 
in his city. Since he goes from city to 
city the man intimated the job might 
run into millions for which he offers to 
pay, as he uses them, at the rate of one 
cent apiece. His instructions were that 
one thousand be made up and delivered 
to him immediately, and the form was 
to be held for future orders. 

“Don’t trust this man,” writes Mr. 
Horton. “Get cash in advance and have 
everything in writing if you accept work 
from him, and do not extend credit.” 

(Editor’s note: This is a variation of 
an old trick, and printers will please 
take note of Mr. Horton’s warning.) 








Restrictions Affect Paper Standards 


Paper manufacturers and merchants 
are warning users of paper that precise 
standards previously maintained in the 
finish and shades of paper might be af- 
fected by reason of restrictions placed 
upon the manufacturers in the use of 
certain chemicals and other substances 
by the United States Government. 

E. W. Tinker, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, in a 
recent address to the trade, indicated 
that the 10 per cent cut in the use of 
chlorine by paper mills in bleaching 
paper is probably the forerunner of fur- 
ther restrictions which might be upped 
to a 30 per cent cut. The paper mills 
normally use 250,000 tons of chlorine an- 
nually, which is almost one-third of the 
amount manufactured. 

Mr. Tinker is also credited with hav- 
ing said that while the price administra- 
tor of the Government has recognized 
the need for certain price readjustments 
in the paper industry, “if any unreason- 
able increases are made a price ceiling 
will be established.” . 

Practically all paper mills have back- 
logs ranging from four to ten weeks’ 
productive capacity. However, work be- 
ing done by printers, lithographers, and 
paper converters for Government agen- 
cies in connection with the defense 
projects, is given preference by mills in 
so far as meeting paper requirements is 
concerned. 

Mill men and merchants are puzzled 
concerning the steady demand for paper, 
which is 25 to 40 per cent beyond nor- 
mal requirements, 10 to 15 per cent of 
the increased demand being traceable 
to the work of national defense. If, as 
some analysts figure, stocks are being 
built up, the backlogs will disappear by 
November to January. 


Deny Price Agreement 

Thirty-one member companies of the 
Tag Manufacturers Institute, 370 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, have 
formally denied that they have “entered 
into any understanding, agreement, or 
conspiracy, to restrict, restrain, or elim- 
inate price competition in the sale and 
distribution of tag products.” 

The formal denial was filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission which had 
issued a complaint against the members 
of the organization whose plants operate 
in cities located in Minnesota, New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Texas, Indiana, 
Georgia, Michigan, Colorado, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

The date of the hearing before the 
Commission has not been fixed. 


PM Commercial Printing 

PM, Incorporated, the New York City 
newspaper, has established a commer- 
cial division whose announced objective 
is to specialize in the production of 
broadsides and other commercial print- 
ing. Harry and Edward Bobley, who 
have had experience in news-print ad- 
vertising specialties, have been placed 
in charge of the newly organized di- 
vision of the newspaper. 
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Uses Seventy-Six Inks 

Seventy-six different inks were used 
in printing a guide to color combinations 
done by the American Colortype Com- 
pany in its plant at Clifton, New Jersey. 
D. R. Morean, general manager of the 
company, said that forty-eight impres- 
sions of color were made on each of the 
sheets in addition to two black impres- 
sions on the face, one black impression 
on the back and three gray impressions 
on the face. The job was run on a 6-0 
Miehle two-color press, and it took two 
days to make ready each time the sheet 
went through the press. Three days 
were required for aciual running of the 





ing Machinery Company in the Russ 
Building, San Francisco. The company 
has announced that there will be main- 
tained in the new offices “a complete 
stock of accessories and parts for Miller 
automatic presses and saw-trimmers.” 


Veterans Celebrate Anniversary 
John DeVos, Grand Haven, Michigan, 
operating the DeVos Print Shop, and his 
elder brother, Cornelius DeVos, a re- 
tired printer from Coopersville, did a 
little celebrating with other members of 
their family and friends on Sunday, 
June 22, when Cornelius became eighty- 
six years old, and on Monday, June 23, 


Showing the “Color Helm,” held by the young lady, and sheet indicating makeup for running 


13,000 sheets of cardboard stock, size 42 
by 53 inches, coated one side. The com- 
plete sheet was spirit varnished, and 
die-cut in single units from one die. 
As assembled, the Color-Helm, as the 
unit of four pieces is called, is designed 
to measure and exhibit color combi- 
nations on a_ percentage basis. The 
base of the unit to which the other 
three sections are attached is ten inches 
square. The second and third circular 
pieces are nine inches in diameter, and 
the fourth piece is eight inches in diam- 
eter. The three circular pieces are so 
bound to the base and so die cut that 
manipulation of the four pieces accord- 
ing to the projecting guides and printed 
directions will indicate desirable com- 
binations of color. Mr. Morean said that 
“to The Eagle Printing Ink Company 
Division of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation goes the credit for the 
superb job of ink and color codpera- 
tion,” a well deserved compliment. 


Opens San Francisco Office 
Charles D. Lackore, formerly of Chi- 

cago, has been placed in charge of the 

new modern offices of the Miller Print- 
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when John became seventy-six years 
old. Naturally, they did a little remi- 
niscing about the printing industry for 
the benefit of the younger generations 
represented at the birthday parties. 

Both of them started life at Pella, 
Iowa, Cornelius the eldest and John 
the youngest of six children, just ten 
years and one day apart. Both learned 
the printers’ trade, did a lot of “tourist” 
work separately, from the Middle West 
to the Pacific Coast, and then to Mich- 
igan. One time they were in business 
together and their firm name of DeVos 
Brothers was changed to Gage, DeVos 
& Company, which is now the Gage 
Printing Company, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. John remembers the time well 
when he was one of the many printers 
responsible for producing THE INLAND 
PrinTER, back in 1886, when it was a 
healthy publication just three years old, 
having been founded by the late Henry 
O. Shepard in 1883. 

Cornelius, eighty-six, has been on the 
retired list for a number of years, but 
John, seventy-six, still does an active 
job at the DeVos Print Shop in Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 





Death of George Brigden 

George Brigden, president of Brig- 
den’s Limited, Toronto, and Winnipeg, 
who was one of Canada’s pioneer pho- 
toengravers, and was president of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Toronto, 
died May 7. 

He was born in London, England, 
January 3, 1870. When a boy he mi- 
grated to Toronto with his family. His 
father was a wood engraver and taught 
the son this art. 

When the halftone process was devel- 
oped in the States, George went to Can- 
ton, Ohio, to learn the new process and 
afterward introduced it into Canada. He 
became secretary of the International 
Photo-Engravers Association, and was 
editor and publisher of the bulletin of 
that organization which developed into 
the present publication of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association. 

Mr. Brigden manifested his interest 
in community welfare and industrial 
education by fostering the system of 
technical education now used in Toronto 
institutions; was one of the founders of 
Toronto Rotary; served as president cf 
the Canadian National Exhibition in 
1936 and 1937; was chairman of the On- 
tario division of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; was, for a time, 
president of the Toronto Business Men’s 
Association, and belonged to numerous 
other industrial, commercial, fraternal, 
and social clubs. 

His brother. Fred Brigden, is general 
manager of Brigden’s Limited, and a 
son, G. Geldard Brigden, is also asso- 
ciated with the business. 


Plans Improved Methods 


Costing procedure at the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C., is 
to be revised for the better under the 
direction of Ray T. Bath as the prin- 
cipal cost accountant, iust appointed by 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack. 

Mr. Giegengack in making the an- 
nouncement said that while the costing 
system used at the Government Printing 
Office has been on a good basis, his 
thought was to improve it so that cur- 
rent cost data may be obtained on all 
operations involving 80,000 printing jobs 
that pass through the plant annually. 

Mr. Bath was educated at Drake Uni- 
versity and also the University of Iowa, 
majoring in accountancy, and received 
his experience in the printing and pub- 
lishing business in connection with the 
Meredith Publishing Company, of Des 
Moines, of whose cost department he 
became manager in 1930. He resigned 
that position to take the appointment 
with the Government Printing Office. 

Another announcement by Mr. Gie- 
gengack states that S. Preston Hipsley. 
of Baltimore, was appointed director of 
training in the Government Printing 
Office. Mr. Hipsley was for sixteen years 
connected with the personnel work of a 
public utility with 5,000 employes. In his 
new position he will work out Mr. Gie- 
gengack’s plan of training which “en- 
visions a program designed not only to 
fit the employes for greater efficiency in 
their present positions but also for pro- 
motions and transfers.” 
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I.T.U. Stops Illegal Strike 

Compositors on staffs of the three 
afternoon newspapers of Chicago cap- 
tured public attention and eclipsed war 
news from Europe by conducting what 
one leader termed a “wildcat strike” 
which was concluded by order of offi- 
cers of the International Typographical 
l/nion. Expulsion of members was threat- 
«ned if they disobeyed the order. Work 
was then resumed. 

Publishers of the newspapers issued 

long statement explaining the unusual 
« ppearances of the three after- 









Company in Brooklyn. The manage- 
ment of the company is confident that 
deliveries will be made of some instru- 
ments several months before the date 
the contract calls for. Manufacture of 
linotype machines is also continuing on 
schedule, so officials announce. 


Chicago Pressmen Get Raise 
Rates of wages for members of Chi- 
cago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 
were raised $2.00 a week for the first 
year of a two-year contract with an ad- 


Patra Carries On 


In the midst of turmoil and destruc- 
tion caused by war, Patra (the Print- 
ing and Allied Trades Research Associ- 
ation) carries on its efforts toward the 
solution of problems, both technical and 
otherwise, which confront the printers 
of Great Britain. The building in which 
the headquarters, including the labora- 
tories, were housed has been destroyed 
by fire. A serious loss has bcen sus- 
tained throuch the destruction of equip- 
ment and records. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of 
essential matter had been kept 





on papers on Thursday, June 
vs, by saying that “this situa- 
‘on is without precedent in 
‘ne long history of our amica- 
ile relations with your union.” 
On that day type for the few 
ages of two editions which 
e Chicago Daily News pub- 
shed was set in the commer- 
al plant of the Wisconsin 
uneo Press in Milwaukee; the 
pe for the Herald-American 
as set in Milwaukee by the 
ilwaukee Sentinel, and no 
pe was set for the Times, but 
iotoengravers made zinc etch- 
gs of typewritten copy and 
a forty-page newspaper was 
thus produced. Union press- 
men, photoengravers, stereo- 
typers, and mailers did not join 
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positors. On June 27, all news- 
papers resumed their normal 
appearances and formats. 

An official of Chicago Typo- 









their own laws, would not ven- 
ture a guess to account for 
what he acknowledged was 
“strange behavior” of members 








the union and the publishers 
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ing, and enough of this has 
keen salvaged to enable the 
association to continue its work, 
quarters being secured for the 
time being in the London 
School of Printing. 

cen It has been announced by 
Dr. G. L. Riddell, who is in 
charge of the work of the asso- 
ciation, that all phases of the 
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lems for investigation as usual. 

A letter from the librarian 
of Patra to THE INLAND PRINTER 
states that most of the publica- 
tions in the library have been 
lost, and asks the codperation 
setae of American printers in re- 
i tie placing these so far as is pos- 
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various phases of the printing 
and allied trades. Such litera- 








association had been progress- 
ing since February 11 for a 
new contract to take the place 
of one to expire on June 11. The union- 
ists demanded $5.00 a week more pay 
which the publishers declined to con- 
sider on the ground that the scale now 
is the highest hourly wage scale in the 
United States. The present scale calls 
for a work week of 3614 hours, and a 
minimum pay of $1.60 an hour for day 
work, and $1.71 an hour for night work. 
That scale figures $58.00 a week for day 
and $62.00 a week for night work. In 
addition, the unionists demanded vaca- 
tions with pay. It is provided that what- 
ever agreement is reached as a basis for 
a new contract, the provisions will be 
retroactive to June 11. Negotiations will 
be resumed with the publishers by offi- 
cers of the International Typographical 
Union acting on behalf of the unionists. 





















Exceeds Speed Requirements 


Production of devices ordered by the 
United States Government in connec- 
tion with its national defense operations 
is ahead of the required schedule in 
the plant of the Mergenthaler Linotype 








Page of “Daily Times,” printed from zinc etchings of typewritten copy 


ditional $1.00 a week increase effective 
one year later. The contract by and be- 
tween the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago, representing the employers, and 
the union became effective as of June 
25. The work week is forty hours for 
the day and the night shifts—five days 
of eight hours each, and _ thirty-five 
hours for the third shift. Under the 
present contract day workers will get a 
minimum of $54 a week, and night- and 
third-shift workers $58 minimum. 


Issues Gothic Types Book 


Forty-seven varieties of the Intertype 
Gothic types are shown in a new thirty- 
two-page specimen book just produced 
by the Intertyne Corporation. The title 
page carries the information that the 
Gothics are “for headletter and display, 
stationery and social work, and for news 
text.” Specimens of typography are 
shown on a number of the pages of the 
book to illustrate how various faces may 
be used in newspaper and commercial 
layout assignments. 





ture should be addressed to 
L. G. Thomerson, Librarian, 
Printing and Allied Trades Research 
Association, 101 Princes Gardens, Acton, 
London, W.3, England. 


Three-language Direct Mail 

Hotel New Yorker recently completed 
an advertising booklet with such un- 
usual features that copies were ordered 
printed in English, Spanish (for distri- 
bution in South America), and Portu- 
guese (for distribution in Brazil). 
Printing by letterpress was done by 
The Steidinger Press, New York City. 

The cover is in two colors, gold- 
bronzed and varnished to give a luxuri- 
ous appearance. A feature of the inside 
is a Cellophane insert dramatizing the 
use of the Protecto-Ray machine. 


Appointed New York Manager 


A. W. Hall, Jr., formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Chicago 
office of Brandtjen & Kluge, covering 
the Indianapolis territory, has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the New 
York City sales branch of the firm. 
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U. S. Officers’ Calling Cards 


Correct forms in which calling cards 
shall be produced for officers of the 
United States army, navy, and marine 
corps are illustrated in a copyrighted 
book of forty pages published by The 
Engravers Bulletin, of which the editor, 
Catherine F. Hickey, is author. The 
reason given for the appearance of the 
book is that so many orders are being 
placed for officers’ calling cards that en- 
gravers had asked for specimens of the 
proper forms for such cards. Eighty- 
one specimen cards are shown in the 
book, which sells for fifty cents. 

Hyphens do not appear in titles such 
as “major general,” “rear admiral,” or 
“lieutenant commander.” The speci- 
mens show that officers higher than the 
rank of, and including that of, “cap- 
tain” in the army, use the title before 
their names with names spelled out in 
full, though several exceptions are noted 
where the middle initial is used. 

Officers with the rank of first and sec- 
ond lieutenant never have titles precede 
their names but have names printed 
without any titles, and at the lower 
right-hand corner use the title “lieu- 
tenant” on one line and beneath it the 
words “United States Army.” In the 
forms used for navy officers, the name 
of the ship is frequently printed in the 
lower left-hand corner. One form in the 
marine corps shows where the abbrevi- 
ated title “Lt. Col.” precedes the full 
name of the officer. 


Holds Sales Conference 


E. Byron Davis, vice-president and 
sales manager of Ideal Roller & Manu- 
facturing Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, conducted a sales confer- 
ence of representatives of the company 
called in from all parts of the country. 
Innovations in the graphic arts industry 
were discussed from the viewpoint of 
the type of rollers which could be used 
most effectively. The discussions cov- 
ered the newer types of inks and 
presses, rubber and synthetic printing- 
plates, and rollers for standard and spe- 
cial equipment. 

During the course of the conference, 
Mr. Davis introduced Roy Newell, who 
had been added to the western sales 
staff of the company to specialize in 
the sale of molded and synthetic rub- 
ber items. He also announced that these 
items were the latest addition to Ideal’s 
products, and that a complete mechan- 
ical molding department had been in- 
stalled in the Chicago factory. 


I.T.U. Honors Old-Timers 


An honor roll has been compiled by 
the International Typographical Union 
consisting of about 7,500 members who 
have served forty or more years in the 
industry as members of the union. The 
list, printed in a thirty-six-page book- 
let, size 6 by 9 inches, was prepared in 
compliance with a resolution adopted by 
the New Orleans convention. Each honor 
man is privileged to wear an emblem 
indicating that he has been a continuous 
member for more than forty years. 

In the lists of honor men by unions, 
New York leads with about 940 names 


of the entire 7,500. Chicago is next with 
about 440, Washington is third with 
about 360, and Boston fourth with 240. 
Other local unions with lists ranging 
from 200 down to 125 are St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Toronto. 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati have about 
90 honor men each. Detroit and Cleve- 
land have 80 each, other cities fewer. 


Promote Defense Bond Sales 
Fifty-two graphic arts trade associa- 
tions in the United States have been 
urged by A. E. Giegengack, the Govern- 
ment Public Printer, to codperate in the 
promotion of the sale of United States 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. The man- 
agements of these trade groups have 
been asked to canvass printers and lith- 














ographers in their respective areas to 
make use of the one-and two-color cuts 
of slogans on their firm’s letterheads 
and on other printed matter. 

Printers and lithographers who obtain 
such cuts and designs are also requested 
to urge their customers to permit use of 
these cuts on their stationery and other 
printed matter. 

The representatives of various trade 
associations who are on the advisory 
committee have been assured by Mr. 
Giegengack that all necessary cuts for 
extending the campaign of the National 
Defense program will now be furnished 
without cost by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


Visibility of Characters 


Matrices when processed so that char- 
acters thereon are distinguishable in 
white against a black background are 
four times more visual than used non- 
processed matrices, so tests announced 
by the General Electric Company’s 
lighting research laboratory indicate. 
The visibility tests were made by Dr. 
Matthew Luckiesh, director of the lab- 
oratory, and a colleague, Frank K. Moss, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Matrices used on both linotypes and 
intertypes were subjected to the vari- 
ous tests made in the laboratory on be- 
half of the Matrix Contrast Corpora- 
tion of New York. An average of 
twenty tests by means of the Luckiesh- 
Moss visibility meter were made of each 
specimen before the figures were re- 
corded, so Dr. Luckiesh reported. 

The tests indicated that black and 
white processed matrices have a rela- 
tive visibility of 4.56, while the non- 
processed used matrices have a rela- 
tive visibility of 1.10. New non-proc- 
essed matrices subjected to the same 
tests have a relative visibility of 2.70. 


Helps Defense Stamps Sale 

The Marshall-White Press, an affiliate 
of the I. S. Berlin Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, is combin- 
ing a promotional venture for the firm 
with a patriotic service to boost the sale 
of national defense bonds and stamps. 
The firm recently was awarded a con- 
tract for 5,000,000 four-color, sixteen- 
page stamp albums, and after delivery 
of that order received another order for 
15,000,000 additional booklets or albums 
—all of which were done by the offset 
process. Delivery was at the rate of 
1,000,000 a day on the second order. 

The officials of the firm, feeling grati- 
fied over receiving the big orders, de- 
cided to do something to promote the 
sale of the defense stamps, so sent out to 
a selected list of persons throughout the 
country copies of the album, in each of 
which the firm pasted a 25-cent defense 
stamp—the contribution of the printing 
and lithographing firm. Each recipient 
was asked to present the booklet to some 
person who would promise to fill it with 
other defense stamps, thus aiding in the 
financing of the Government defense 
projects. H. J. Gerlach, vice-president of 
The Marshall-White Press, worked out 
the details of the promotional plan. 


59,130 I.T.U. Members Vote 


By a referendum vote of 33,498 to 
25,632, members of the International 
Typographical Union expressed their 
opinion against reaffiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. The offi- 
cial returns were announced to all locals 
of the union on June 4 on printed postal 
cards mailed from international head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 

International officers of the union have 
expressed gratification that the mem- 
bership has disposed of the controver- 
sial question. The issue upon which the 
typographical union members based 
their decisions and votes was that of 
autonomy of affiliated international un- 
ions when related with the A. F. of L. 
Opponents of reaffiliation referred to 
the decisions of courts to the effect that 
“the A. F. of L. has power to discipline 
affiliates.” 

“The problem is simple enough,” 
wrote First Vice-President Jack Gill, 
in The Typographical Journal. “It is 
merely a question of whether the A. F. 
of L. wants to return to the principle 
of voluntary codperation as originally 
laid down by the founders or whether 
to attempt to continue to set itself up as 
a supreme authority over the affiliated 
organizations.” 

Pres. C. M. Baker, in a comment, said 
that “the membership has expressed its 
opinion that there should be no reaffil- 
iation with the American Federation of 
Labor, and the decision should be ac- 
cepted by all without caviling.” 


Buys Out Continental Type 


Sidney T. Judson, operating Judson 
Type, Incorporated, and the Judson 
Type Service Company, New York City, 
has acquired Continental Type Associ- 
ates, which formerly was known as Con- 
tinental Typefounders Association. Prior 
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to his going east about ten years ago, 
Mr. Judson was the vice-president and 
general manager of the subsidiary of 
the Continental organization, with head- 
quarters in the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, and built up a substantial business 
in the handling of foreign type faces. 
Mr. Judson said that it was because of 
this former connection with the com- 
pany that he had become interested in 
purchasing it as now organized. 


Will Organize New Company 
John B. Webendorfer has resigned as 
ce-president of American Type Found- 
>+3, and reportedly is to organize a new 
rporation to manufacture and sell a 
»ew line of printing machinery, the na- 

re of which is not disclosed. In a pub- 
ished statement, Mr. Webendorfer said 
hat his father, John F. Webendorfer, is 
till president of the Webendorfer-Wills 
ivision of American Type Founders. 
Henry Basset, whom the younger Mr. 
Webendorfer termed “one of the na- 
tion’s foremost press designers,” will be 
associated with Mr. Webendorfer in the 
new organization. 

The Webendorfer-Wills Company was 
founded by the elder Mr. Webendorfer. 
It was acquired in 1938 by American 
Type Founders, and has since been oper- 
ated as a division of that company. At 
the time of the merger, it was reported 
that the Webendorfers received $1,000,- 
000 for the business. 
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Blomquist Joins A.T.F. 


Herbert W. Blomquist, for eight years 
on the sales staff of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company in New York, has been 
appointed manager of the offset division 
of American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, so Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
vice-president, announced. Mr. Blom- 
quist is an engineer by profession, but 
after several years in engineering he 
transferred his interest to selling. In his 
new position he will promote the A.T.F.- 
Webendorfer line of sheet-fed offset 
presses as well as the A.T.F. line of lith- 
ographic cameras and other platemak- 
ing equipment. 


Engravers Elect Officers 


Officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Engraved Stationery Manu- 
facturers Association held in Chicago, 
June 23 and 24, are: President, Marcel 
Bournique, New York City; vice-presi- 
dent John Walz of Nu-Art Company, 
Chicago; secretary, Edward Turner of 
McKenzie Company, Boston; and treas- 
urer, A. H. Brewood of Brewood, Incor- 
porated, Washington, D. C. 

The association, whose headquarters 
are in Washington, D. C., includes in 
its membership greeting card manufac- 
turers and producers of social and com- 
mercial stationery done by means of 
steel and copperplate engravings. 


Talks on South America 


Difficulties which manufacturers of 
machinery must overcome before they 
can do much business in South Ameri- 
can countries were enumerated by H. H. 
Heinrich, head of H. H. Heinrich, Incor- 


porated, New York City, in a report of 
his trip in four countries requiring 
thirty-eight days, a copy of which was 
obtained by THE INLAND PRINTER. 

He said that the average South Amer- 
ican feels that he is jeopardizing pre- 
war European connections by accept- 
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Conuention Dates 


JULY TO OCTOBER 
* 
National 
AUGUST 10-14 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Lord Ballti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
AUGUST 16-23 
International Typographical Un’on 
Vancouver, Canada 
SEPTEMBER 15-17 
Advertising Typographers Associ- 
ation of America, The Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs 
West Virginia 
SEPTEMBER 18-20 
National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SEPTEMBER 26-27 
International Trade Composition 
Association, Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 
OCTOBER 3-4 
Printers National Association, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia 
OCTOBER 20-22 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
OCTOBER 27-29 
United Typothetae of America, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
Craftsmen’s Conferences 
JULY 17-19—PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle, Washington 
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ing loans from the United States. A 
number of them expressed displeasure 
with the “f.o.b., U. S. A.” terms cover- 
ing sales, and they said that machinery 
from the United States was about dou- 
ble the price charged in normal times 
by European firms. 

Mr. Heinrich said sales resistance is 
encountered because the use of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
is common in South American coun- 
tries, whereas practically everything 
which manufacturers and suppliers in 
the graphic arts from the United States 
produce is measured on the English sys- 
tem of inches. He reported that wages 
generally are lower than in the United 
States. A pressman in one printing plant 
he visited received $1.25 a day, and he 
considered himself a well paid employe. 
Girls in a bag-making factory doing 


work on Cellophane by hand received, 
on an average, 50 cents a day. Machin- 
ists and other skilled workmen get up 
to the equivalent of $2.00 a day, but 
their speed is not the same as in the 
United States. 

“It will require many years of hard 
work and carefully planned actions by 
Uncle Sam to gain their confidence and 
friendship,” said Mr. Heinrich. “Finan- 
cial loans, of course, will be very help- 
ful but alone will not accomplish the 
desired result. Men with personality, 
experience, tact, and knowledge of the 
various languages should be sent there 
by our Government, not politicians.” 


Ransom Takes New Job 


Will Ransom, typographer, has re- 
signed from J. J. Little & Ives Com- 
pany, New York City, to become art 
editor in charge of the design and pro- 
duction of publications of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. He begins his new connection 
July 15. 

The position has been vacant since 
July, 1939, at which time P. J. Conk- 
wright resigned to take a similar posi- 
tion with Princeton University Press. 

Mr. Ransom has had a wide experi- 
ence as a typographer, and was associ- 
ated with Frederic W. Goudy in the 
establishment of The Village Press. Dur- 
ing 1939-40, he was executive secretary 
of the 500th printing anniversary com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


Offer Defense Infor1aation 


Supply houses in the graphic arts and 
printers who have occasion to inquire 
about procedures concerning the man- 
ner in which purchases are made by the 
United States Government’s 2,500 pur- 
chasing agencies, operating in connec- 
tion with the National Defense program, 
may now direct their inquiries to the 
Service and Information Office, Room 
1060, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This new service has been 
established for the convenience of 
manufacturers. With the announcement 
concerning the service comes the advice 
from the Government that manufactur- 
ers should not employ outsiders “on a 
commission or other basis” to obtain in- 
formation for them which this service 
will supply. 


Issues Instruction Chart 

Explicit information concerning print- 
ing surfaces of gummed papers pro- 
duced by McLaurin-Jones Company is 
given on a new chart issued by the 
company titled, “Printing Surfaces and 
Correct Gummings Chart.” A copy of 
the chart may be obtained by any printer 
direct from the company. 


Lends Printed Campaigns 
Members of the U. T. A. have been 
notified that copies of printed material, 
used in thirty advertising campaigns de- 
clared by the D.M.A.A. to be among the 
fifty leaders during 1940, have been 
made available to the members of the 
association for lending purposes. 
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THE MAILBAG 


THE GUTTED building pictured at right is the former business location 
of the celebrated old firm, Samuel Jones & Company, Limited, London. 
.From the company house magazine, The Quarterly Magazine, we learn 
that the building was bombed on the night of December 29, a date which 


“will go down in history as the second Great Fire of London. . 


though the firm has had its share of 
_ injury as a result of enemy action, 
the strength and continual conduct 
of our business is a very good index 
of the strong resistance which we 
as a firm and the country as a whole 
are putting up to the Blitzkrieg... . 
Our business, as we all know, is able 
to render the same efficient and 
quiet service to its customers as 
heretofore. . . . Many towns in Eng- 
land have stood all around like war- 
riors; battle scarred but trium- 
phant. When the tidying up takes 
place, the damage is not nearly so 
bad after all. Blackened skeletons 
are pulled down and our thoughts 
immediately turn toward the future, 
when a new London, a new Coven- 
try, and other new cities, will arise 
out of the ruins in days of peace.” 


The incendiary bombing raid of 
December 29 was the most severe 
experienced up to that date, and 
The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer reports that “one of the 
worst centers of destruction was 
Paternoster Row, a street which, 
with those in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, has for centuries been 
looked upon by the book trade with 
a certain air of proprietorship. Sev- 
eral of the oldest and most cele- 
brated houses were still to be found, 
before the disaster occurred, in that 
confined district.” History shows 
that this section of London was the 
center of bookmaking for five cen- 
turies before the invention of print- 
ing. It was destroyed once before, 
by the Great Fire of London in 1666, 
at which time such architects as 
Sir Christopher Wren submitted 
street replanning projects, none of 
which was accepted and the dis- 
trict was rebuilt as of ancient times. 
Present plans for rebuilding call for 
streets designed for modern traffic. 


DECENTRALIZATION URGED 
English printer sentiment toward 


Government printing is well illus- | 
trated by this excerpt from a letter | 
written by the president of a typo-| 
graphical society. “I notice,” com- | 
ments this official, “that we are) 


shortly to receive a pamphlet on 


‘What to do in case of Invasion.’ I | 


wonder if the Government has con- 
sidered decentralizing printing and 
distribution of leaflets. First, it 
would tend to impress upon —— 
the authenticity of any particular 


pamphlet if it appeared with the) 
imprint of a well Known local print- | 
ing house. Second, the millions of | 


leaflets involved must bring a con- 
siderable strain upon one or another 


of the transport services; if these | 


were printed in the various towns, 


.. Al- 


a great proportion of this difficulty 
would be overcome. Third, it would 
be a very welcome addition to the 
revenue of many provincial printing 
firms which are having a difficult 
time owing to scarcity of work.” 





The London Paper Exchange 
Bureau is proving highly successful 
in trading surplus stocks by firms 
which have more stock than they 
need to some other printers whose 
quotas have been used, and have 
further orders still to be filled. At 
first, most offers were of fancy 
stocks for plain. Now the two are 
about balanced and working so well 
that cities other than London are 
starting to organize a similar sys- 
tem of exchange. 











MAKE UNITED APPEAL 

The serious employment position 
faced by both employers and em- 
ployes in the graphic arts came to 
the attention of English officials 
through a committee representing 
the leading organizations in the 
field. From the Scottish Typograph- 


Danger of gas attacks resulted in | ‘ 


The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer running an article ex- 
plaining how to decontaminate a 
plant, with specific directions for 
walls and floors, type cases, machin- 
ery, rollers, rubber blankets, belting. 
| type blocks, litho plates, paper, and 
|electric motors. Possible gases were 
| Classified, and general precautions 


| were given. 


einai 
f SPRING 
| ; nineteen hundred and forty one 


Gentle Spring returns once more, 
With her fragrant new-born life; 
Heedless of the blasts of war, 
And the bitter chills of strife; 
Nature triumphs o’er her foe, 
And while men for Peace are thirsting, 
How it warms their hearts to know 
Buds, as well as bombs, are bursting. 


Trees that not long since were bare, 
Seemingly about to die, 
Now with leaves like maiden-hair 
; Wave their green arms to the sky; 
| Birds are singing merrily, 
And though sirens may be hooting, 
We rejoice that verily 
Twigs, as well as guns, are shooting. 


* 

Let us then take heart anew : 
From the message Nature gives, 

That when Death’s grim day is through, > 
Life survives and beauty lives; 

Brighter days will come at last— § 
Soon War’s barren reign shall cease, 

Like bleak Winter’s frosts now past, 
Banished by the Spring of Peace. 


—John A. Child 


Spring courage from ‘The Quarterly Magazine” 
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Bridewell Place after the raid of December 29 


ical Journal we quote this pointed 
excerpt from the plea: “Our sub- 
mission is that the printing indus- 
try is essential to the war effort. 
There is already an almost universal 
shortage of workers. Owing to the 
high degree of specialization, skilled 
workers are not interchangeable. 
Upon those seriously depleted staffs 
is falling an increasing demand for 
work of national importance. We 
are already within sight of the posi- 
tion when we shall be unable to 
meet the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment and the war industries.” 


From Wimbles Reminder, Aus- 
tralian printing machinery manu- 
facturer’s house-organ, we learn 
that in England “all empty packets 
(cartons), old papers, and even 
tram and bus tickets are assidu- 
ously collected for pulp. ... The 
question of ink has become quite 
serious, for many of the ingredients 
used in their manufacture are re- 
quired in the all-important manu- 
facture of munitions. This applies 
especially to gravure spirit, for 
many magazines are now done by 
the rotagravure method.” 


Some passable compensation for 
their troubles has been gained by 
the book publishers, according to 
Wimbles Reminder, which reports, 
“It has taken bombs to bring the 
public to reading of books. Publish- 
ers’ sales are soaring—they get pa- 
per. for people are reading in air- 
raid shelters.” 
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The originators of FLASHDRI bring topmost 
speed to gravure printing. New type “A” gravure 
inks perform equally well on slow presses with Sew € Up fle 
the exposed type fountains. W/ 


Levey’s new type “A” gravure ink allows reduction 
with straight petroleum hydrocarbons. Solvent costs 
are cut to nearly one-third and the Gravure Industry 

















is saved many hundred thousand dollars annually. 
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New type “A” gravure ink spells press room safety. 
Ordinary ventilation minimizes any danger to health. 
Health authorities have approved our formulation 
and sanctioned its use. 

ity of hitherto fast-type inks. It has been tested com- 
mercially at a speed in excess of 1,000 feet per 
minute with eminently satisfactory results. 

Levey's new type “A” gravure ink was especially pes ig ia 
devised for use on magazine and news stocks such Hq offer expert engi- 
as rotoplate, machine finished, super calendered and necting service to 
coated stocks. It prints with better finish and gloss a 
than heretofore has been possible with gravure inks. ‘| ip —s possible results. 





High color strength resulting from special pigment 


treatment along with exceptional suspension give Sc 

this ink great value in the new types of gravure 

printing such as reversed half-tone, and permits a 

closer matching of colors. FRED K H. ’ CO. ’ IN (, 


Levey's new type “A” gravure ink is now being 
prod 1 in volume to supply the industry. For its FLASHDRI « LETTERPRESS © LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
nen -eesinernlacie-nasee aaemingaaaaaeiaa aca Makers of Fine Printing Inks Since 1874 


at Monmouth Junction, New Jersey. 
puuapearuia NEW YORK  —= cuicaco 


BROOKLYN + BALTIMORE + CINCINNATI 
MONMOUTH JUNCTION, N. J. ° SPRINGFIELD, O. 











LEADING BOSTON PRINTER CUTS 
COST or AIR CONDITIONING- 


Through Carrier Experience, Buck Printing Co. Builds 
False Ceiling and Saves Money 











MORE MONEY IN THE BANK for the Buck Printing Co. 
was the result of Carrier’s engineering ingenuity in installing 
this air conditioning system. Carrier suggested building a false 
ceiling under the high gable roof to lessen the amount of space 
to be conditioned . . . cut first expense as well as later operating 
costs. Buck Printing Co. wanted air conditioning to save press 
time and reduce waste caused by improper temperature and 
humidity ... and got it— with economy, too! 


QUICK, UNIFORM HEATING with 7 Carrier Unit Heaters 
similar to this. They provide heat where it’s needed and when 
it’s needed in the Buck Printing plant. Many plants report 
Carrier Unit Heaters bring heat up in 30 minutes time as against 
2 or 3 hours previously .. . 20% to 30% less fuel is burned ... 
and investment is from 30% to 40% less. 


Carrier knows more 
than Air Conditioning 


Carrier has the broad engineering experience that is 
the “plus value” for you in buying air conditioning. As 
a printer you know how air conditioning reduces paper 
stretch and shrinking . . . eliminates press wrinkles and 
static electricity . . . prevents curled sheets and varia- 
tions in negatives .. . helps control plate making . 


solves color register . .. and makes rollers last longer. 


But if you have a particular problem (and special 
problems are the rule rather than the exception in 
print shops) Carrier has both the wide range of equip- 
ment as well as the broad background of experience to 
help you get best results at lowest cost. Follow the lead 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, J. B. Lyon Co., Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Co., Conde Nast and many 
others. Call Carrier without delay. Or send in coupon. 
Remember — Carrier prices are still low. And by order- 


ing immediately, you'll be assured of prompt delivery. 


GET DETAILS — NO OBLIGATION 


CARRIER CORPORATION Desk G42 
“Weather Makers to the World” 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please send full information on Carrier Air Conditioning 
for Print and Lithograph Shops. Also details on Carrier 
Unit Heaters. 


Advertisers Are Listed in New ‘Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—See Pages 82-84 
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ENAMELED BLOTTING 


Excellent printing results... 


not only by letterpress and offset 
lithography, but also suitable for 
spirit and press varnishing, me- 
tallic and gloss inks. 


fs SH 
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A wide range of color combinations 


White on colors, and sparkling 
tints on White. 


~. 


a 


For your next 
enameled blotting job .. . 


tie, 
~. 


Use Albemarle Enameled Blotting 


AMbemarle 


PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


Toth e 
® 
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MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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HOT HOUSE AMSCO CHASES 


; : ELECTRIC-WELDED © SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
In this, one of Huber's many “hot houses” in the Texas SOLD BY ALL DEALERS © SEND FOR BOOKLET 

panhandle, natural gas from Huber’s own wells is AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
burned to specification into carbon black, basic ingre- 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Leng toleal Cley, Mow Veok 
dient of all black inks. Thousands of flames deposit the 
carbon black on steel channels from which it is scraped 
into triangular hoppers, and later refined by Huber’s < iliac 


exclusive airflotation process. Price \ An illustrated price list 
From such control over every step in the manufac- s of Vandercookand Hack- 
<® er proving and premake- 


ture of its inks...including the production of the raw ; ready equipment. Every 
materials for its colored inks...comes Huber’s ability to printer should have one. 


supply superior printing inks for every purpose. h ce * VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 
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A trial would be worth your while. 





Have You the Facts About VELO? 
The Printing Ink of Tomorrow Your "Offset" Problems Are Answered in 


Sona gemsaniccr PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


It is significant that in the Ayer Award Competi- x 
tion for excellence in newspaper printing, First by Donald Nicholson $3.50 
Honorable Mention in the Tabloid Division was Ideal for apprentices, students, and teachers of lithography. 


awarded to PM, New York, printed exclusively by Covers all essentials of the process in easily understood lan- 
guage, but omitting none of the necessary technical informa- 


the Huber Velo Cold Set Printing Process. tion. Contains sections on Preparation of Copy (paste-up, 

color break; tints; photo-composing; Kodachrome, etc.): 

Camera Work: Layout: (opaquing, stripping-in, color-proc- 

J M k U 4 E 4 In C ess, etc.): Plate Making, and Press Work. Complete step-by- 

is . | Pe step explanations of photo-lithography from start to finish, with 

NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS «+ BOSTON helpful hints on how to get the most effective results . . . from 
"copy" to the delivered job. 


HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 Order from THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago 
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AND HEADQUARTERS 


Watervtiit wali and uffiel LL. ttk Dyers 


IN CHICAGO 


We are pleased to announce to all buyers of paper that in the future 
the complete line of papers manufactured by the Watervliet Paper 
Company will be carried in stock and distributed through the Swigart 
Paper Company * For over thirty vears Watervliet has manufactured 
coated and offset book papers of high quality. The reputation of these 
papers has long been established, as leaders in press performance, 


uniformity and color * They will be shown and advertised as follows: 


SWIGART’S CLASSIC LITHO LABEL * SWIGART’S FOLDETTE ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S ADVERTISERS ENAMEL * SWIGART’S ROYAL FOLDING ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S VIKING ENAMEL * SWIGART’S STREAMLINE OFFSET 


SWIGART’S GLOSSETTE ENAMEL * SWIGART’S CASCADE OFFSET 


. 
: 
: 
: 


SWIGART’S FOLDETTE POST CARD COVER C2S 


* 


Surg Wgirl Diypor GC, ON. 


717-723 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Classified Index to Advertisers This Month—Pages 82-84 73 








WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 





BLACKARROW 


O. K. BLACKARROW KNIVES give smoother, 
more efficient, longer runs. A new alloy steel, 
heat treated by a special process, produces a 
high quality knife of great strength, uniformity, 
long life. Precision grinding assures exact toler- 
ance and perfect finish. For the knives with the 
longer lives that give better results at lower costs, 


specify O. K. BLACKARROW KNIVES now! 


@-. OHIO KNIFE? 





Embossography Is Raised Print- 


@ And good riddance! Your offsetting racket cut ing at its best. 
into profits aplenty. But when the DeVilbiss Spray Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


° : Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
System went into action your messy Career ended. Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


That rapid-fire, sharp-shooting DeVilbiss Gun, The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 
spraying sure protection against offsetting, has 
been Smudge’s downfall. It has made slip-sheet- 
ing, racking, ink- doctoring as old fashioned as 


the lever-type press. And turned the extra costs I NGDAHL BINDERY 


they involved into bigger profits NS Q Edition Book Binders 
Use modern DeVilbiss Offset Prevention Equip- SOY 3 26 WY “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
ment and Offset Solutions. They will end 1S) 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 

Mr Smudge’s reign of terror in r 5 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


your shop for all time to come 




















THE DeVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO * 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO “h Practical Touch System,’ —Marding 


This modern, simple, highly 
efficient spray gun is included Increases Operators’ Value 
in every outfit — portable or 
stationary, with or without air An employer located in a Chi- 
compressor, pressure or 


gravity feed. cago suburb writes: 


e 
; : cows: an 
Equipment licensed for use un- With Chicago so near, one 


der U.S. Patent No. 2,078,790. would think it easy to get the 
kind of operators we want, but 


we have found our best assurance 
DE ILBISS SPRA is to choose men who learned by 
/ $9.25 FOR the Harding system. The last 


seevsrrie + SLIPSHEETING THE three operators studied your 


; a" FULL COURSE course.” 
INK DOCTORING: RACKING « e LOST RUNNING TIME 
THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. 
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AS. ALWAY 


~ FOR THE FUTURE. 


J 


Your plant doubtless did not grow to its present 
size overnight. Only careful, consistent, steady 
planning brought it to its condition today. 


So, even in times of capacity production, plan- 
ning for the future must continue. 


Take this question of paper cutters for example. 
No matter when you buy a cutter and no matter 
what the size of that cutter—the most outstand- 
ing consideration is accuracy. 


Today—as always—every feature of the Crafts- 
man 34%-inch hand clamp power cutter is 
designed to produce and keep producing this 
vital factor—accuracy. 


C & P 34%-inch 
Craftsman Cutter 


wore 


Craftsman cutters begin with a one-piece base 
casting to provide a substantial foundation. Cut- 
ting table is substantially ribbed to eliminate 
warping and weaving. When set, the back gauge 
is locked immovably in position. The knife is 
pulled — not pushed — through the stock. The 
cutter cannot accidentally repeat. All cutting 
controls are within easy reach of the operator. 
Brake is self-adjusting and motor mounted be- 
low cutting table out of the way where oil 
cannot drip on the stock. 


Under present conditions, we cannot guarantee 
immediate shipment on any C & P equipment. 


So again we suggest, Plan now for the future.” 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 


New York—Grand Central Palace 
48O Lexington Avenue 


Chicago—Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn Street 


Consult Advertisers Indexed by Products on Pages 82-84—Or in January, 21-28 











‘PAK UP NOW! 





500 plus* mill cut 82x11 
sheets of Caslon Bond 
ready to print 


* for make-ready 
e e e stands for Progress 
Where KIMBLES excel 
They’re always the leader 


10 cfd ” . = 
seiieniienaeinaal = As printers know well. 








Convenient ... Compact ...Clean...one 

or ten sheets instantly available... fits 3 

the desk drawer. your LABEL in patented ‘@ ] y) 3 \ 

slot is there at re-order time. You can & Bd ‘3 ) c 

handle small orders quickly and profitably 3% . To lors ») K | : B I . Le 
: Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


and deliver in the smart one-piece box. 
Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 


s 





HERE’S THE AAA VALUE IN WATERMARKED BONDS 


aslo \ 
warren CB ON DY renoeme || feel VI dia 


PACKAGED FOR PROFIT! a 
as asked for by 9387 printers The show-case of the lithographic field. 
The how, why, and resuit of more than $ 
sopra ssc rarer aorsrecs ees forty mediums for lithography. A vital 


demonstrator for intelligent selling. 


Limited to 3,500 copies, very few are left to sell. 205 
Pages. Size 11x15; in 2 colors on 100-pound antique stock; 
slide-box cover. Fifty actual exhibits. 


Holds 10 Utility Boxes = 
5000 plus* sheets of 2 THE INLAND PRINTER - BOOK DEPARTMENT ) 








Caslon Bond 











Jag . 
* for make-ready = 
4 | New System 


It's EASY SALEing = LINOTYPE By: B. MN. Fryer 
with Packaged 
Casion Bond Operating Handhecl PPP PIF 
® Another Munising FIRST! 
A sturdy, dust-proof storage and 2 Become a fast, clean, touch-system Linotype operator with 
delivery unit. EASY TO INVEN- E 4 minimum training. Use this new course written by former 
TORY...NO WASTE...READY Sy operator and instructor. Easy to understand. All that learn- 
FOR RUSH JOBS...ACCURATE & 4. ers and teachers want in a practical course on operating, 
MILL CUT SAVES. TIME... FITS ( e ~ care of the machine, mechanical details, hints on modern 
THE STOCK ROOM SHELVES. \ re. composition and shop practice. Eight handy sections in 
\ > slipcase. Furnishes extra knowledge that brings pay boosts. 


THE MUNISING PAPER CO. 
135 S, LaSalle St., Chicago ORDER DIRECT FROM THE AUTHOR: 
B. N. FRYER, NEWSPAPER NEWS, WARWICK + 7.2 / 6 


BLDG., SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA at price of 


OR FROM s 
SEE YOUR NEAREST CASLON BOND DISTRIBUTOR NOW THE INLAND PRINTER CHICAGO } es 


76 Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—See Pages 82-84 


























ARTWORK Layouts, hand lettering, illustrations, mechanical drawings, 
» - etc. This phase of our service has long been recognized by our many 

y AY customers as a convenient and practical source for all their art needs 
a because art work produced by this organization is made with full 
regards for engraving requirements. 








PHOTO-RETOUCHING SUPERIOR photo-retouchers are ‘‘engraving- 
house” trained men. They know how to retouch a photograph that will 
not only show off your product to the best advantage, but will ‘‘stand-up” 
in the final engravings. Let us do your retouching as the first step to 














Ar , . better reproduction results. 
! V4 
RL W/ AD COMPOSITION Another phase of our complete service is an up- 
) nya Y, to-the-minute typesetting plant. Here at SUPERIOR a complete ad can be 
V/ produced in no more time than it takes to make engravings. By the 
47 cooperation of compositors and engravers, typesetting and engravings 


are done at the same time. 








PHOTOGRAPHY Studio photographs, outdoor ‘‘shots’’ or photographs 
made on your premises, made promptly at all times. And when the 
photograph is made by SUPERIOR your product will be pictured right. 
Why not let us make your photographs and ‘show off’’ your product to 
the best advantage. 







Waar SUPERIOR'S 
S-PHASE SERVICE MEANS TO YOU 


“Help!” cries the advertising department or production manager when they're up against one of 
those “impossible” deadlines...and to the rescue, Johnny-on-the-spot, rides SUPERIOR 5-Phase Service. 
One organization handles the whole job. Day or night, SUPERIOR is at your service. And there’s no 
sleeping when your order reaches our shop. From layout and photographs to completed ad, we 
follow-through, speedily and efficiently. All under one roof, SUPERIOR 5-Phase Service means: Art 
Work with an eye towards engraving requirements; Photography that pictures your product RIGHT; 
Photo-Retouching by trained men who know engraving needs; Photo-Engraving at its best; Ad 
Composition that completes the ensemble par excellence. And then, there is no delay at the ship- 
ping bench. Back to you, pronto, goes a job you, and we, can be proud of. No wonder SUPERIOR 
5-Phase Service, tried once in an emergency, wins us life-long friends. 

















ENGRAVING Photo-engraving at its best. Our engravers are supplied 
with the finest equipment available. But most of all we pride ourselves 
on the men who use that equipment and their ability to produce quality 
engravings. Our ample facilities plus day and night service insure 
prompt deliveries on any size job. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior St. - Chicago - Phone Superior 7070 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 82-84 
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Pays for Itself 
in ONE HOUR 
of Lock-Up 


1isne ... 







CHALLENGE 
HI-SPEED 
0] 6 (0) 0 \\ ae 

















@ Based on standard lock-up costs, the 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin can repay its 
purchase price in one hour’s time. 


These amazing quoins save 70% to 80% on 
lock-up, facilitate make-up, and help to in- 
sure accurate register. Two of them will 
do the work of 5 to 8 ordinary quoins. 


Each Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin is operated 
by one turn of the key, is self-locking—can’t 
slip. The quoin locks true its entire length, 
parallel with the form. No reglets are re- 
quired. Expansion is direct and powerful, 
preventing work-ups. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are handled as 
one piece—self-contained—can’t fall apart. 
They’re made of the finest steel, cadmium 
plated—precision built for years of daily 
service. Exact register position is shown by 
an indicator on each quoin, assuring accu- 
racy when form is unlocked and relocked. 


Recommended for foundry or press form— 
especially where space is limited. Made in 
six lengths for all ordinary requirements. 
Special lengths to order. Write for full data 
and prices at once! aes 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Sales Office — 50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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RUSSELL roroens mv america 
ERNEST 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Sales ammunition! 


Wiggins Book Form 
Cards and Compact 
Binders are carried 
pd — pane see der and ball. 
eS Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 
+4 “ used for business cards in a Com- 
0. A . ° 
pact Binder, isa sure fire business 
getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 
P any of these paper merchants to 
el fix you up with a trial order—or 
Houston write us direct. 


It’s as far in advance of home-cut 
stock as the cartridge from pow- 


The Chatfield _ Co. 
ro 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


The JobnB. WIG GIN: 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 





















2 Visit your ATF Branch TODAY! e 


Everything 


for Printers... Letterpress or Offset 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS @ 


th NATIONAL 
LAN ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


ak N 

\ for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 


















55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 










































LAYOUT Men! si a —— -- circle 


Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear measure. 
As easy to read as a foot-rule 


ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY 


No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss 
Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots 


THE INLAND PRINTER . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Malleable Iron (PMC WARNOCK) or semi- 
steel (STERLING TOGGLE) construction. 





Sheet register gauges for pre-registering process 
color and multi-color printing plates . . . avail- 
able for use with either base and exclusive with 


PMC bases. 








Sheet register marks for checking the register 


ae of process and multi-color printing . . . available 





for use with either base. 

Guide-edge or gripper-edge markers which also 
serve to identify the work of individual press- 
men or press crews... available for use with 
either base. 


amd youre bouncl ts buy 


“WARNOCK’ egies “STERLING? 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS ™~* 








= 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for bulletins describing in detail these plate-mounting systems. 















= Correct 
pat R= Mechanically 


NOW 40 b DISCOUNT 
Until Further Notice 

MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.2O net 

MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


ROBERTS Scientifically Correct 


@® Direct Drive—Correct mechanically 
@ No intermediate parts 

@ Positive Action 

@ Consistent Service 

@ Longer Life 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

































For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 


WHY PASS UP YOUR 
Profit 


reom SNAD-A:PART Forms 















OKeh. @ alk 
ms A. coneMtA @b storm Pesos? 
Philco Sales & Service 
aT SP ORACLE Hr ‘ bs: ~ ae 


os cone $8 






















Are you permitting someone else to sell your customers 
Snap-a-part Carbon or Continuous Forms? Let us show 
you how to keep this business under your own imprint 
. at a substantial profit to you. 


Set up to provide the service and assistance necessary 
to your success we maintain a complete design, sample 
and quotation service free to all dealers . . . plus an 
easily understood selling manual for each of your men. 


If you are located in a Southern, Mid-western or West- 
ern state our proposal will interest you . . 
day for full details. 


. write to- 


PHILIP HANO CO 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 



















































































THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 107 « July, 1941 e¢ Number 4 





THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to Tradepress Publishing Corporation. Foreign post- 
uge stumps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Marugzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY, S.W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER He SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


























PRESSES: Hi oo D AND PLATENS: 


Miehle Verticals. 


CC FALCO Style B and No. 2 


Single color Miehles, HAS Ilys. 
all sizes. iT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 


matic Unit. CUTTERS, ETC. Kluge and Miller 
Power Cutters—all Units. 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. 4 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines —Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S$. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 

















Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra ° . 
Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 








MEGILL’S Spring Tongue MEEGILL?S GAUGE PINS MEGILL’S Double Grip 


FOR JOB Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 


==. PRESSES Circular on request. Sold by dealers. ty ~( oS 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY aD 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum, $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 












BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 
Large well established Ohio Printing 
and Lithographing Co. Volume over 
$600,000 Annually. Present owner re- 
tiring. Old Age. Write Box E 318. 





COMPOSITOR: Young, modern, union, for small job shop in 

Cleveland, Ohio. Oversee press room. Small investment to 
begin, gradually take over. Rigid investigation, references 
exchanged. Strictly confidential. Attractive proposition to 
right party. Address Box E 479, The Inland Printer. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE. Excellently equipped for com- 
mercial, publications, catalogs. Gross sales over million 

dollars. Price $14,000. Easy terms. City of 85,000. MELVIN 

PRINTING CO., 246 S. First St., San Jose, California. 


WESTERN MONTANA Machine equipped weekly. Count) 

printing. Railroad town of 1,000. Large community. Good 
gross. Low overhead. Excellent buy for printer-operator or 
man and wife. Box E 475, The Inland Printer. 


COMMERCIAL JOB SHOP (2 or 3 man equipment) doing a 

good business, only shop on the Main Street of Monterey, 
Calif., 8 miles from Fort Ord, Military Training Center. Have 
personal reasons for selling. Price is $5,000 cash. Box E 472. 

















FOR SALE. Publishing and Printing Plant in midwest. Good 
location and equipment. About $7,000 will handle. Address 
Box E 471, The Inland Printer. 


DO YOU HAVE asthma, arthritis, sinus or lung trouble? Buy 
my little job shop in Arizona and get well. Bargain. Rent 
for both living and business quarters only $25 mo. Box E 470. 











COPY FITTING 


SAVE TIME, RESETTING. The Printers’ Calculat, accurate 

copyfitting device, simplifies type problems; figures all faces, 
hand and machine; automatic; handy; universally recom- 
mended; $1. Sol Siegelbaum, 1507 Popham Ave., New York City. 











FOR SALE 


NO. 12 BABCOCK OPTIMUS 4-roller 2-revolution cylinder 

press, bed 47x66” with or without extension delivery, prac- 
tically new. Bargain for quick sale. Write for price. Dodson 
Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BACK COPIES and BOUND VOLUMES of The Inland Printer 
for sale. Let us know what you need to complete your file; 
state preference for loose copies or volumes. We'll quote or 
tell you where to get them. Address The Inland Printer. 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE USED Four-color Meisel Adjustable Rotary Press. Size 
36” by 60”. A-1 condition, immediate delivery. Box E 421. 




















FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
guaranteed. Address Box E 405, The Inland Printer. 


FOR SALE—Used Printing Presses, Supplies. Lists 3c. Turn- 
baugh Service, Loysville, Pa. 











HELP WANTED 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE and EXPERT ESTIMATOR. Any 

Canadian wishing to return to Canada is offered an excel- 
lent executive position with a good-sized well established, 
progressive firm, must be a man of real executive ability, 
and who has proven capable of commanding the respect and 
cooperation of those under him in authority. A prime essen- 
tial is that he be really expert in estimating, pricing and 
costing large printing jobs or contracts, including any com- 
plicated work whether in colors or in black and white, espe- 
cially for letterpress work and preferably also offset. Pleas 
write fully as to experience, salary, personality, age and 
references. This is well worth the attention of a reall) 
capable man. Apply Box E 474. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s Schoo! 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohiv 








Patent GAUGES 








763 Atlantic Avenue VISE GRIP... adjustable .. . used for 
Brooklyn, New York my stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
‘ongues. 
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REPRODUCTION PROOFS 





GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 
SU PERINTENDENT—Seasoned executive with broad expe- 
ience in high grade and general commercial printing is 
secking an assignment in middle west. Experience covers 
shop as well as office routine. Available now. Address Box 
E 397, The Inland Printer. 
PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY EXECUTIVE 
Plant Manager desires position with opportunity to take 
rreater advantage of ability. Broad experience. Excellent 
re-ord. Above average. Employed. Negotiations confidential. 
Address Box E 362, The Inland Printer. 
Sl PERINTENDENT—25 yrs. exp. Can co-ordinate depart- 
ments for smoother production and work. Know costs and 
es\imating—also paper and how to buy it. Can meet people 
an i get along with employees. Box E 478, The Inland Printer. 
GI-NERAL SUPERINTENDENT—For combination letterpress 
nd offset—I know how to apply human factor with mate- 
risl factor to get first class economic production. Box E 461. 





























Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN. On desk or working. 20 yrs. exp. 

‘apable in all branches; paper ruling; forwarding or fin- 
ishing, folding machines and cutters. Familiar with wide 
variety of bindery equipment. Know paper stocks and can 
estimate. Can handle and teach help. Salary in accord with 
size of shop and responsibility entailed. Box E 476. 











ALL AROUND MAN—Ruler, Finisher, Forwarder, folding 
iachines and most bindery machinery. Familiar with most 
redes of paper stock. Capable to take charge. Box E 477 








Composing Room 


LINO-INTERTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR. Expert; 1-10 
machines. Unlimited (20 years) metropolitan experience; 
exceptional machinist and producer. Union-Unorg. New Eng- 
land-East pref. Stedman, Cedar St., Cliffside, N.J. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Willing, energetic. Works fast— 
produces clean news, ads, and job comp. Permanent. Daily 
or semi-weekly plant, Pa., N. J., N. Y. Good refs. Box E 460. 
FAST ACCURATE Union Operator wants permanent situa- 
tion in union shop. Age 30. Married. Fast, clean, ads, jobs, 
str. matter. Joseph J. Miller, 229 Redmond Ave., Ferguson, Mo. 


LINO. OPERATOR—12 yrs. exp. trade publication, job shop. 
31 yrs. old, married, 3-A. Can take charge of machines and 

markup, Avail. Aug. 1. Add. Wm. Yates, Augusta, II]. 

LINOTYPE OPER., young. Good proof. 1 gal. an hour. Draft 
exempt. H. Rudnick, 851 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
































MONOTYPE COMBINATION Keyboard-Caster Operator. 18 
years’ experience. Write Box E 463, The Inland Printer. 








Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires change. Printers specializ- 

ing in advertisers printing, highest quality to general pro- 
duction would find my 21 years practical experience ex- 
tremely desirable. Address Box E 447, The Inland Printer. 








Miscellaneous 








PRINTER—compositer, stoneman, lineup o.k., copy layout. 
Iixperienced color work. Capable. Available July 1st. Ad- 

dress Box E 434, The Inland Printer. 7 
HEAD READER—38; long exp.; non-union; practical printer, 
i a 7 











WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—One Claybourn 4-color Rotary Press. Give details 
as to age, condition and price. BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS’ 

SUPPLY CO., 1921 E. 119th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WILL. PAY CASH for Miehle Horizontal with chain delivery. 
A. R. Mueller Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ 
ho fitable / 
satile ..- and durable! 


ver 
om' lete story 
There you have papas! press. 


of the New Era multi-product 
Send for Bulletin 11. 


cturing Company 
New Era ee. New Jersey 


a9 Eeventh Avenue Fe aay fr 


NEW ERA 


MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 
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Electricity at 1c per kilowatt-hour*—a reduction of 
one-half to three-fourths the usual cost through other 
sources! That’s the possibility brought to you by modern 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets—a development by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of Diesel engines. “Caterpillar” 
Diesel economy is being proved in hundreds of installa- 
tions, in all sorts of establishments now making their 
own electricity with these completely self-contained, self- 
regulating, independent power-plants. For instance: 










e A Massachusetts service station lops $75 a month off its 
electricity cost—and heats buildings besides. 






e An ice-plant operator in Georgia estimates his annual saving 
at $1565, as compared with purchased power formerly used. 
e A whole community in Oregon (21 residences, 4 stores, 
1 hotel, and an auto camp) makes its own electricity on less 
than a gallon of 1oc fuel an hour. 








If your electric bills run $50 or over per month and you 
are paying 2 cents or more per kilowatt-hour, you can slash 
the cost with one of these economical, dependable, long-lived 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets. Matt THE coupon. 

* Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


CATERPILLAR 2ésé¢ 


ELECTRIC SETS (15 t0 90 kw.) 


a a ce a es ae a ee ae a ee ee ee ee 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. 1P-7, Peoria, Illinois 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Power and its low “Ic 
per kw.-hour” cost. 

















Name ye ee 
Address. is Pe 
My present power is costing about 
$________a month. 

I require about______kw. per hour for 
























(State kind of business) 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE’ 


All Advertisers in This Issue—By Product! It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index First 








ADVERTISING BLOTTERS 

Timely, interesting Blotter gives loca- 
tion of major defense training cen- 

ters. Army-Navy insignia Blotter tells 

how to identify the men in uniform. 

Write TODAY for samples. 

GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. D—35 W. 61st St., Chicago 

53-A Park Place, New York 





CAMERA BELLOWS 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, I11. 


CHASES: STEEL, ELECTRIC WELDED 


American Steel Chase Co..... Page 











AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 
_ Carrier Corporation..... ~-Frage 71 
B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 
BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 
CORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 
SOMBINA TION all gauges, all 
presses; guaranteed service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 
BOOK BINDERS: EDITION 
Engdahl Bindery 
BRONZING MACHINES 
MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS CARDS: IN BOOK FORM 
John B. Wiggins Co 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. =i 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes, 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y¥. 








CHASES: STEEL 





ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


press capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE Co. 
429 §S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


with oversize inside measure for 














CLEANER—FOR TYPE AND ROLLERS 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St.. Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Intertype Corporation....Back Cover 


Ludlow Typograph Co 











Mergenthaler Linotype Co....Page 18 





COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co..Page 85 
CUTTERS: PAPER 
Chandler & Price Co 
PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 


and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





Page 75 











CUTTERS, PAPER; DIE PRESSES; DRILLS; 
GRINDERS; TRIMMERS; & STITCHERS 


Seybold Sales & Service...... Page 13 


DECALS & SILK SCREEN DISPLAYS 


PRINTERS — Extra profits from silk 
screened Decals. E. A. Moose Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill. 








DRILLS: PAPER 





“SP/INNIT” Drills elk teh 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


GG 


WH 


WO 
WS 


* 
BALL-BEARING THRUST 


Chip Disposal 
12”x18” Table 
Adj. Gauges 


WN 


x 
SS 


PRODUCTS 485 HAGUE STREET 
LASSC. INC. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.00 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 | 


QQ ]WW 0, 0°vqFDrnrirrii#iXXLL10iI 








ELECTRICITY GENERATING SETS 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery. Samples with dis- 
count to printers. Siegrist Engravin 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ENVELOPE PRESSES 

LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 

ing used by U. S. Gov. Ptg. Office, POST 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 

EQUIPMENT: LETTERPRESS & OFFSET 


American Type Founders....Page 7% 


FOLDING MACHINES : 


Russell Ernest Baum 

















Dexter Folder Company....... Page 4 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES : 


FUNK’S TRANSLATION BUREAU — 

Spanish our specialty — Translators 
and Typesetters in ALL languages to 
the Printing Trade, since 1910. 535 S. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 1724. 











HELP WANTED! Steady Work! Good Pay! 


Avoid temporary offers—with no future. Use foresight—train in 
printing and lithography. You'll be better off even 5 years 
hence. We can’t keep up with demand of employers ready to 
pay premium for competent men. Get list of courses. Enroll any 
Monday in letterpress; day classes—summer term starting. 
Write H. E. Sanger, Director, Room 707, 610 Federal St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 








NUMBER BETTER WITH A WW iT 





DEEPLY ENGRAVED 
FIGURES 


CAN'T BIND 
IN LOCK-UP, 





LOW 
MAINTENANCE 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
WEINER arantic AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


EVERY PRESSMAN 


Free 7 Goees vais BoouLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, compounds, 
driers, etc. Valuable information prepared by ex- 
perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It’s FREE! 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1811 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








HOUSE 





OVAL PLUNGER 
NO WOBBLE 








ORGANS 


la monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
vice, we have a proposition under 
which they can publish their own 








SOLID STEEL 
FRAME 





@p116 


ma GET THE FACTS 


on THE NEW 


Geese BAND SAW 


H.B: ROUSE & COMPANY 
2220 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 











FORMS: SNAP-A-PART, CARBON OR 
CONTINUOUS 


Philip Hano Company, Inc...Page 79 


GALLEY LOCKS 


Save 90% Tie-Up Time 
4t ¢ iA) 
oe 4) 
NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galiey Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 








GAUGE PINS & GRIPPERS 
Jacob R. Grove Co a ea 


ar This Page 
Edward L. Megill Co........ Page 80 


HOUSE ORGANS 


William Feather 














New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 
melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 

Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 

MACHINERY: REBUILT 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


Page 80 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr.. Chicago, II]. 





MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A, M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228, Sous? axe 

















MOTORS 


Kimble Electric Company....Page 76 





NUMBERING MACHINES: PRINTING PRESS 


Altair Machinery Corp 





American Numbering Machines... 85 

















for QUALITY-MINDED 
PRINTERS 





American 
ROLLERS 
PASTES 


Ann GLUES 
AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. . CHICAGO, ILL. 
225 N. NEW JERSEY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1531 BRANCH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Roberts Numbering Machines . Page 79 


Wetter Numbering Machines. Page 82 


PAPER: BLOTTING, ENAMELED 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co.... 
PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 
Fox River Paper Corp....... Page 12 


PAPER: BOND 


Hammermill Paper Co 


Page 72 








Munising Paper Company....Page 76 
PAPER: BOND, BOOK, COVER, TEXT, ETC. 

Strathmore Paper Company..Page 14 
PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co 


PAPER: BOOK, BOND, CARD 
Champion Paper 











Second Cover 


PAPER: BOOK, COATED 
Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company 








PAPER: COVER, TEXT, OFFSET, & OPAQUE 


Beckett Paper Company Page 2 




















PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e 


7 


CHICAGO 








PAPER: GUMMED 


Slickasa bowling alley—the last word 
in gummed paper for gloss ink print- 
ing. Sparklekote has a slick surface 
that really sparkles with brilliance. 


: 3 McLAURIN-JONES 
COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


PAPER: THIN MANIFOLD 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co.Page 8 
PAPER: TYMPAN 

Cromwell Paper Co Third Cover 
PAPER DRILLING AND PUNCHING MACHIN- 

ERY; PERFORATORS; STITCHERS 

F. P. Rosback Company..... Page 11 
PAPER MERCHANTS 

Swigart Paper Co 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
FREE BOOK —“‘General Information 

Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
PATENT BASE 

Printing Machinery Co 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING; ART; COMPOSITION 

Superior Engraving Co 

(Continued on Page 84) 





























 GROVE'S” 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
| JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St, N. W., Wastungton, D.C 

















the least headache. . 


412 N. 13th St. 








The NEWEST Type“AMPLIDYNE” Electric-Eye 


Are you equipped to handle your ‘“‘spot sheeting” with 
. and the lowest possible costs? 
BECK SHEETERS with this latest type eye are here to 
release you from the costly penalties of human unreli- 
ability. They are solving the problems of many of the 
largest printers and converters all over the country, and 
are affording higher productions and closer tolerances in 
spot sheeting work than ever before. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 83 
















































BUYERS’ GUIDE 


—— CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete plate making equipment for lithog- 
raphy and photo-engraving. Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PHOTOS: ADVERTISING 


FREE to readers 


of THE INLAND PRINTER 
NOW you can use photographs with- 
out watching costs—save up to 75% 
and MORE under Eye * Catchers 
unique subscription plan. Write 
now for FREE PROOFS. No obli- \\3 
gations. Mats and glossies. 


EYE * CATCHERS, Inc. 
101, E. 38th St., New York 
PLATES: RUBBER PRINTING 


AD \D VA ACO 20 NR) 




















RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 





SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 
LLP TLE SS LS ROR 


‘DineE't COMPANY 6.656. secs es Page 80 











PRESSES: AUTOMATIC CYLINDER 
Miller Printing Machinery..... Page 3 
PRESSES: MULTI-PRODUCT PRINTING 
New Era Manufacturing Co..Page 81 
PRESSES, OFFSET—& LITHO. CHEMICALS 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. .....Page 6 


PRESSES: PLATEN, AUTOMATIC 

















Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc...... Page 16 
PRESSES, ROTARY—& ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
Cc. B. Cottrell & Sons Co...... Page 15 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Walter Scott & Company..... Page 85 


PRESSES: ROTOGRAVURE 

PRESSES, Rotogravure and_ Allied 
Equipment, Web and Sheet-fed, any 

size, Printing, Coating, Laminating. 

Rotogravure Eng. Co., E. Boston, Mass. 


PRESSES FOR THERMOGRAPHY 











Embossograph Process Co....Page 74 
PRESSES: VERTICAL & CYLINDER 
Miehle Ptg. Press & Mfg. Co..... 9-10 





PRODUCTION STANDARDS: PRICE 
DETERMINATION SCHEDULE 
Production Standards Corp...Page 86 


PROVING & PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 








Vandercook & Sons.......... Page 72 
QUOINS 
Challenge Machinery Co..... Page 78 





ROLLERS—PASTES—GLUES 


American Roller Company...Page 83 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 
RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 

sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 
plies. Stereotype Equipment Co., 2815 
Irving Park Road, Chicago, II]. 


SALES BOOKS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 











SAW: CUTS ODD-MEASURE SLUGS 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company....Page §5 


SCHOOL OF PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Chicago Sch. of Ptg. & Litho.Page &2 


SPOT SHEETERS: ELECTRIC EYE 




























Charles Beck Machine Co....Page x3 
SPRAY SYSTEMS: ANTI-OFFSET 







DeVilbiss Company ......... Page 74 


TYPECAST CUTS 


WRITE for free prcof sheets of autc- 

mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 
montville, Michigan. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 
SPECIAL OFFER—50-poundassortme:'t 
Metal Rule, Leads, Slugs—consisting cf; 
0 lbs. 2 pt. rule (hairline center); 
10 lbs. 2 pt. rule (1-pt. side); 
10 lbs. 2 pt. leads; 
20 lbs. 6 pt. slugs; 
Cast from new linotype metal... 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT $10.00 
Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul, Minn 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of tie 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, IN¢.. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


VARNISHING AND LACQUERING 
CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 
ting. U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 
s. 














































West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinoi 









WANTED TO BUY 








SAWS: COMPOSING ROOM 
H. B. Rouse & Company...... Page 82 


SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT. COURSE 


At Home 






Make rour spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for vears at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-741 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 

















SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 








MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 


y 
John S. 
Thompson 


$4950 


POST 
PAID 


Approved and used 






y the 
Linotype Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 

















Take ESTIMATORS’ Jobs! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records oncomposition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. National 
Defense means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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All Advertisers This Month Are Indexed Above—(Continued from Page 83) 









Will pay 
CASH 


FOR 


MIEHLE 
HORIZONTAL 


with chain delivery 
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A.hR. Mueller 
Printing. (o. 


3021 East 75th St. 
CLEVELAND °* OHIO 
































WIRE 
SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








NO HUNTING 
~~ ALLOWED 


F It is closed season on wasting time and money in 
OR “hunting” for things in your composing room. Here 

is how a new Hamilton Imposing Table reduces 
Automatic is how a ami posing 





Precision 











5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


; § WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


hunting time and speeds up production in your com- 
AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS posing room. 
A M E = | C A N N U M B E R | | G M AC | | N E . 0 i 1. No hunting for lock-up materials . . . they are conveniently 


stored and indexed in the table to save you time. (See Nos. 

ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES BROOKLYN N. 2 and 8 in illustration.) 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO . 2. No hunting for live work in process . . . it’s safely indexed 
on one of the 110 galleys in the table. (See Nos. 5 and 7.) 
3. No hunting for locked-up forms... they are out-of-the-way 
and safe from harm in the chase rack units Nos. 4 and 8 


Ss  eee»>r .- No hunting for tools ... they are in the drawer above the 
: : reglet or in compartments indicated by No. 6. 
ROTARY for Lithographers, Printers, and .- No hunting for the working surface ... it is always clear 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses because provision is made under the table for everything 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. that ordinarily clutters up the top. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 


In KS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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“SHORT CUTS WITH 
Send for the Hamilton Catalog of Imposing Tables and see how 
0 D D 4 EAS U R ES”’ Free / they can save you money by reducing waste “hunting” time. 


This new book contains informa- HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tion of value to every plant producing TWO RIVERS WISCONSIN 


varied measure machine composition. ae ae 
It shows how MOHR SAW, operating Hamilton Mfg. Co. I.P.-7-41 

as a part of the linecasting machine, Two Rivers, Wis. . 
saws each slug to the desired meas- Send me your complete catalog of Imposing Tables and Composing 
ure as it is ejected — 100% automati- Room equipment. 

cally — and deposits it in the galley SiasNedc.<es eecees d 

ready for make-up. 














Write for Your 


Copy Today MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
e 124 .N. Union Avenue, Chicago 





For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 
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American engineering 
skill gives us better tanks 
in bigger numbers 


new 28-ton medium 
, now rolling off the 
oluction line in large 
bers, mounts. one 75 
gun, one 37 mm. gun 
four machine guns. 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


gives you better printing at bigger profits! 


INER, more dependable makeready 

is possible with Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan because of the skill 
and precision with which it is made. Ex- 
clusive manufacturing processes impart 
to every single sheet a calipered uni- 
formity, high tensile strength, an abso- 
lute resistance to oil, moisture and at- 
mospheric changes. 


Join the thousands of leading printers 
who rely on the Cromwell unconditional 
guarantee against makeready mishaps 
due to tympan failure. Try Cromwell 
Tympan on your toughest job. You'll 
make it standard equipment in your 
pressroom. Order Cromwell Tympan to- 
day, in rolls or in sheets, accurately cut 
to fit any high speed press. Just phone 
your local distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























YES!..1¢s a lot easier to make type changes now 


FINGER-FLIP changes of type on mon-mixer 


machines! Now for the first time this important 
development is available — on Intertypes ex- 
clusively — to save time and still further reduce 
the cost of Intertype composition. 

ON THE NEW Universal 72-90 Model C and 
Twin C non-mixers, Intertype’s finger-flip fea- 
ture saves up to fifteen seconds on every change 
from one type to another... As soon as his last 
line of matrices has left the distributor box, the 


Intertype operator can proceed immediately to 
assemble matrices of another size or face — and 
without waiting until the other line has been 
completely distributed. 

WHEN BUYING a new composing machine, 
be sure that you are getting the latest improve- 
ments for profitable type composition, including 
new Intertype features designed to insure clean 
printing and durable slugs. Write for cataleg to 
INTERTYPE, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, °V.Y. 


WAVERLEY, PALISADE AND BODONI BOLD 
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